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HUMBUGS AND SHARPERS. 
There are, at the present time, a great many 
men trying to live by their wits instead of hon- 
est labor. They are engaged in the manufacture 
of articles “‘needed in every household,” and 
which once known “no one will willingly do 
without.” Or, they set to work to produce 
perpetual motion, or some other machine that 
will enable them to make a fortune in a day. 
Or they will take up some old and discarded 
variety of fruit, or potato, or some other seed ; 
which, under a new name, they palm off on 
the credulous. Or, they will take a load of 
stoves, which they sell with ‘‘all the furniture 
complete,” but, which furniture they could not 
briug along, because of the heavy. roads, or 
heavy loads: they will agree to take a note for 
the full price of the stove and furniture, which 
note is always traded off or sold to second par- 
ties, and has to be paid at maturity, or the cost 
of a law-suit added. Of course the furniture 
(which was to come along in a few days) never 
comes, and the stove cost double its worth, and 
the scoundrels who did the swindle are never 
to be found. We sometimes feel sorry to see 
innocent and confiding parties thus taken in: 
and again we feel and say, ‘‘Served him right 
—he ought to have known better !” 
The best way for our readers to do is, to order 
their goods from respectable and well-known 
establishments, who are permanently located 
and have a reputation at stake, and let all itin- 
erant agents and peddlers severely alone. If 
a man Offers you an article of any kind which 
you can examine at the time, and which you 
need (if you do not need it, it will be dear at 
any price,)—purchase, if you are so inclined ; 
but, on a future delivery, give no obligation, 
only as the article is delivered and comes up to 
the recommendations. 
Spring is the time when sharpers from the 
city will, like the locusts of Egypt, come down 
on the country, and devour every green thing.— 
We have known farmers who purchased rare 
and costly fruit trees, shrubs and flowering 
plants, of which beautifully colored plates were 
shown, only to find them old and worthless 
sorts sold under a new name.» “ Far fetched 
and dear bought, ”’ will apply to all such. 








for State or County. We have a friend who, 
not many years ago, was victimized to the ex- 
tent of $1,500 for the patent right on a farm 
gate; he never made a single gate, but expected 
to realize on the sale of rights. He had one 
made for his own drive-way—but, when open, 
the gate was out of the perpendicular, and he 
is too straight a man, every way, to stand that 
long ; 80, the last time we were on his place, 
another, and a better, and a straight gate, filled 
the place. He sold a single right, for which he 
took a silver watch worth $15, and valued at 
$75, and that was all he ever realized on his 
patent. Farmers ought to leave such thingsalone, 
because, generally, they are not familiar with in- 
ventions nor inventors—who, if they have a 
really good thing, know enough to", go into the 
manufacture of the same and make the most of 
their discovery. So;*also, ia the purchase of 
farm machinery ; ; it is best to buy such as are 
well tried and have reputation. Not that there 
are no good newly-invented machines: we do 
not wish to be understood as taking a stand 
against every new machine; not at al]— but 
we do wish to caution our readers*against too 
great credulity in such matters. Trials of all 
kinds of farm machinery, under the auspices 
of State and County Agricultural Societies, are 
now very frequent, and these should be attended, 
or at any rate their reports carefully read, and 
this will enable any one to form a pretty correc 

opinion as to the workings of various machines. 





Wueat.—The Fayette (Mo.) Advertisersaye the 
wheat crop in that county has suffered on ac- 
count of the changeable freezing and thawing 
weather, but we are gratified at the report of 
some of our best farmers that it is not so bad as 
they expected some days ago. The breadth of 
land sown is much larger than ever before. 





Iowa AGricuLturaL Cottece.—The formal 
opening of the Iowa Agricultural College, at 
Ames, Stocy county, and the inauguration of 
the President, Hon. A. S. Welch, late U. S. 
Senator, took pluce on Wednesday, March 17. 


There is now in store at Chicago 1,427,088 
bushels of wheat, against 1,155,617 bushels at 





the same time in 1868; 1,950,726 bushels of 
corn, against 2,965,254 bushels in 1868; 792,660 
bushels oats, against 1,130,404 bushéls in 1868; 
129,709 bushels rye, against 38,223 bushels in 
1868, and 147,334 bushels barley, against 105,- 





Another dodge is, the sale of patent rights 


973 bushels i in 1868. 
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Exposition of Wools and Woolens at 
Cincinnati. 

The Annual Meeting of the Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association of the North-west was held at the Tremont 
House, Chicago, March 17. In accordance with the 
invitation of the Association to Wool Growers, there 
were present Messrs. S. Alden, and C. Wightman, as 
a delegation from the North-western Wool Growers’ 
Association, and Hon. A. M. Garland, Esq., President 
of the Illinois Wool Growers’ Association. These 
gentlemen were elected honorary members of the As- 
sociation, and cordially invited to participate in all the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The re-election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted in the re-election of the President, Secretary, 
and most of the Vice-Presidents. The following were 
chosen : 

President—George S. Bowen, Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents—F. K. Nichols, of Illinois; J. G. 
Gross, of Ohio; J. E. Walters, of Wisconsin; H. R. 
Gardner, of Michigan; Joseph Shields, of Iowa; F. 
B. Horton, of Indiana; Mr. Gibson, of Minnesota; 
Geo. A. Crawford, of Kansas; and Mr. Ross of Mis- 
souri. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Jessie McAllister, Chic- 
ago. 
yan Secretaries—Wm. Holly, Chicago; James 
M. Clark, Cincinnati. 

Considerable business of interest to members of the 
Association and to wool manufacturers was transac- 
ted, but that in which our readers are most interested, 
was the action in relation to the holding of a second 
Exposition of Wools and Woolens. ‘ 

A committee of Cincinnati merchants, of which 
George W. Jones was chairman, was present, to se- 
cure the holding of the Exposition in that city. The 
committee made a highly liberal proposition, and man- 
ifested much interest in the matter. The proposition 
was unanimously accepted, and it was resolved to hold 
an Exposition of Wools and Woolens, and of all tex- 
tile fabrics, with the raw material from which they 
are made, at Cincinnati, August 3-7, 1869. 

The Cincinnati merchants fully appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the holding of such an Exposition in their 
city, and the action already taken by them shows that 
they will do all that they can do to secure its success. 
Their very handsome proposition was cordially accep- 
ted by the Association, and its officers will give the 
coming Exposition the same energetic care that made 
the last so successful so far as regards manufacturers’ 
products. ‘he manufacturers fully appreciate the 
value to them of such a showing of their goods. With 
these points in its favor, the only question undecided 
is, whether the wool growers will see to it that the Ex- 
position shall fitly show Western wools as well as 
Western woolens, and other fabrics. 

The following resolution was ununimously adopted 
by the Association: 

Reso.vep, That this Association, fully recognizing 
the importance of co-operation between the wool man- 
ufacturers and the wool growers, heartily reciprocate 
the friendly resolutions and acts of the North-western 
Wool Growers’ Association, and of the [llinois Wool 
Growers’ Association, and extend a cordial invitation 
to all wool growers, to send samples of products of 
their flocks to the forthcoming Exposition. 

The following well-known gentlemen were appointed 
an Exposition Committee on Wool: A. M. Garland, 
Chatham, III., President Illinois Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Eli Stilson, Oskosh, Wis.; Hon. J. B. Grin- 
nell, Grinnell, lowa; C. W. Murtfeldt, Secretary Mis- 
souri Board of Agriculture, St. Louis, Mo. 

The time selected will not be the best for some wool 
growers, but it is much the best for the manufacturers 
and will well suit a large proportion of the wool grow- 
ers, It is also so arranged as not to conflict with the 
National Exposition at New York in September, un- 
der the auspices of the American Institute, and to 
which the National Associations of both Manufacturers 
and Wool Growers are pledged to give their efforts for 
its success. The North-western Association of Man- 
ufacturers resolved to heartily co-operate in this Ex- 
position, and we hope that there may also be a grand 
display of wools there, but we especially urge that 
Western Wool Growers shall see to it that the Western 
Exposition shall be really a show of wouls as well as 
woolens. 

There is an abundance of time; a most cordial in- 
vitation is given by the manufacturers; a competent 
committee, to look after the interest of wool growers 
at the Exposition has been appointed, and we can 
conceive of no reason why the wool growers of the 
Western States ought not make a showing of wools 
that shall tully show the capabilities and present de- 
velopment of this important interest. 

We ask the Agricultural Press, and wool growers in 
their Associations and as individuals, to aid in awaken- 
ing a general interest in this matter, the importance 
of which we think can be readily seen. 


Grasses---Meadows---Pasture—-&c. 

We have had very many inquiries as to the 
best time to sow grass seed ; the best varieties 
for meadow and pasture; the best time to cut 
hay; the best way to manure meadow, &c., &c.; 
and we select the following from thirty-four an- 
swers rendered at the request of Secretary W. C. 
Flagg, of Illinois Industrial College, by promi- 
nent agriculturists in Illinois, in order to post 
our readers in this matter, and also to show the 
uniformity, with but few exceptions, of the an- 
swersreceived. They are selected from different 
parts of the State of Ills., commencing at the 
northern boundary counties and proceeding 


south ward : 

E. Moss.—Clover and timothy; sow principally 
with wheat or rye, and in spring about 12 quarts of 
mixture peracre. Yield 14 to 2} tons. Top-dressing 
meadows is good. 

M. A. McConnell.—Clover, timothy and red top are 
the best varieties for pasture. My pasture, that has 
been used for 30 years, is the best I have, and affords 
the richest feed. Cattle want large range and plenty 
of water and shadetrees, Theunder-brush is all taken 
out of my pasture. 

Top-dressing is very fine for meadows, but not for 
pasture. Wealways prefer to mow our grass just after 
the bloom falls. Weuse Manny and Kirby combined 
machines, and McCormick’s mower. We have three 
machines, and they all work well. For getting up 
the hay, we have Hollowworth’s sulky horse rake—the 
best in all the land. 

H. Pierce.—Timothy for meadows; for pasture 
have plenty of prairie as yet. Threetons isthelargest 
yield per acre—usually from 2 tol4 and1. Timothy 
is best when the bloom is just about to fall off. Man- 
ny’s reaper and mower is the principal cutting ma- 
chine, although all have their representatives in the 
hands of different farmers. Revolving wooden horse 
rake is the leading article, yet others are used. 


8S. Reynolds.—I like timothy and red top best for 
pasture, and also for hay; but usually sow clover and 
timothy together. The more clover, the better for the 
land; and the less, the better hay and pasture, except 
for hogs, and they do best on clover. I like my hay 
cut with a Buckeye; rake with the Ohio revolver.— 
Have used the horse fork some, but prefer the Batch- 
elder pitchfork. 


C. E. Barney.—For pasture, as many kinds of grass 
as will grow on one piece of land at once. For hay, 
red-top cut early. Timothy, cut just after the blos- 
soms fall. For mowing, a compact machine without 
a reel; should not cut more than 5 or 44 feet, and have 
two driving wheels. 

A steel wire adjustable tooth sulky rake I find very 
convenient, and a horse fork with short handle. 

G. W. Minier.—For meadows, timothy, or clover 
mixed with it; andsame for hay. Sow moist ground, 
red-topis preferable. Generally sced with wheat, oats 
or barley; have seeded after burning off stubble in 
the fall. I wish to speak this in an undertone, for 
whoever burns his stubble is, in so far, a spendthrift. 
We usually get about two tons of hay to the acre. We 
can keep one ox or cow to the acre, or about five sheep. 
The best top-dressing for meadows is the folding of 
sheep, the penning of swine, or berding and feeding 
cattle. Stable manure should not pass through fer- 
mentation before being spread on meadow, or else- 
where. But this contradicts custom, and therefore 
will provoke controversy, and mest men will still carry 
a stone in one end of the bag, and a peck of corn in 
the other. 

The time to cut grass for hay is after the bloom has 
fallen, or rather as it falls. Mower—Buckeye, orany 
other as good; horse rake; good hand pitchforks. A 
large amount of hay will warrant other implements, 

A. C. Hammond.—Timothy produces the best re- 
sults as a forage grass. In seeding I. use from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of a bushel per acre, Usually sow 
on wheat in the fallor winter. I find that top-dressing 
with stable manure will increase the yield from twenty- 
frve to fifty per cent. 

G. Harding.—For pasturing I sow a mixture of grass 
seeds—timothy, red clover, English blue grass, native 
blue grass; white clover comes up itself. This mix- 
ture makes the best pasturing that can be made in any 
soil; the native or Kentucky blue grass, with some 
timothy, being the best for fall and winter pasture.— 
Sowa peck of the blue grass seed, with a little timothy 
mixed with it, to the acre. 

For summer pasture the English blue grass’ will 
yield twice the amount of any other. Sow one-half 





bushel seed, with a little timothy to the acre. 





This mixture of seeds does well on most all kinds 
of land, sown in January or February, and should not 
be pastured the first season. Timothy, with some req 
clover mixed, is best for meadows that you intend 
mowing for hay, sowing about one-sixth of a bushel] 
per acre. Sow from the first to the tenth of Septem- 
ber. Average yield per acre is two tons. 

Two acres of mixed pasture will take a three-year 
old steer through the grazing season, and make him 
gain 300 to 400 pounds in an ordinary season. 

Timothy makes the best hay when cut just after the 
bloom drops. 

J. G.Swann.—Clover. McSherry’s drill. One gal. 
lon per acre. Two tons. When blossom is fading.— 
McCormick’s mower. 

J. Y. Bothwell.—Grasses: I prefer timothy and 
red-top mixed. Sow in February or March on grow- 
ing wheat; one bushel on five acres; about two tons 
per acre is an average crop. Top-dressing will pay 
well. Cut grass when the earliest heads are brown, 
I use the Buckeye mower, and a wooden horse rake; 
this rake gathers no dirt with the hay as a steel-toothed 
rake does. 

T, Engelmann.—Grasses and clover are not much 
grown, although they succeed well in our soil; and 
live stock is raised and kept only for family use, and 
not for market. 

> ee 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
RAISING POTATOES. 

To be successful in raising potatoes, four 
things are necessary : 

First, good soil—a strong, sandy loam is the 
best ; other soils will raise as many or more, 
but the quality will not be as good. 

Second, thorough culture. Plow ten inches 
deep; and with the harrow, or other means, 
make the ground mellow ; this will save from 
drouth and require less after culture. Use good 
sized tubers; cut to two or three eyes; plant in 
drills fifteen inches apart by three and a half 
feet in the rows. Mark off the rows with aone 
horse turning plow; returning on the same 
row, cover the potatoes with the plow: with 
hands sufficient to do the dropping, two acres 
can easily be planted in a day with one horse. 
By using large, whole tubers, instead of a few 
eyes, more potatoes will be produced ; but many 
of them will be smal! and unmarketable. By 
planting in rows both ways, the plow can do 
most of the cultivating; but a hundred per 
cent. more potatoes will be produced by the 
drill method, which will more than repay for 
all the hoeing required. 

As soon as the potatoes begin to appear above 
ground, if the ground is weedy, run over them 
with a one-horse harrow; when the potatoes 
are eight inches high, use the double-shovel 
plow. Have two shovels made one-half the 
width of the common. ones, with thicker iron, 
about the same length; screw these on the 
double-shovel instead of the wider ones, by 
having the holes for the bolts made the same 
distance apart. This plow will go deeper in 
the ground—will stir the soil thoroughly, and 
do much to save a crop from. drouth. It isan 
excellent thing to use among corn while it is 
small—can be run close to the hill, as it throws 
no dirt. Whoever uses one of these shovels in 
a crop of corn or potatoes will never abandon It. 
The second and last plowing should be with 
diamond plow, and some earth thrown to the 
potato. If weeds appear after the potatoes are 
too large to plow, pull them up, as they will 
injure the crop and interfere with the digging- 

Third, plant early, so that the potatoes may 
have the benefit of the spring and early summer 
rains. Late planted potatoes do well about ove 








year in six: 1865 wasa good year for late potatoes 
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—the summer was pretty wet. With plenty 
of rain, the potato crop will never be a failure 
in Missouri. 

Fourth—the best kinds of potatoes are Early 
York, Peach Blow and Harrison. The Early 
Goodrich is two weeks earlier than the York, 
but is poor in quality; it is productive; but after 
three years’ trial I have abandoned it, except in 
asmall way for early. The Neshannock is a 
good summer and early fall potato; after the 
first of December it is watery and unfit to eat, 
though the best flavored potato in its season. 
The Peach Blow is the mealiest potato known, 
in its season, which is from September till new 
ones come. Its faults are—strong taste and 
unproductiveness ; have cultivated it ten years, 
never getting more than 100 bushels per acre, 
except in 1865, when it produced more than 
double that quantity. If possible, it should be 
planted in March. The Early York is quite 
early and always good. Cooks dry—some skill 
is needed in boiling it to prevent its cooking 
to pieces. In a fairseason it will produce 300 
bushels to the acre. The Harrison is the most 
productive potato known, and first rate in qual- 
ty; not as mealy as the Peach Blow ; hardy ; 
will stand drouth and bugs. Last July the 
old-fashioned, long-bodied and long-legged po- 
tato bug, went over my Harrisons, taking off 
every leaf, so that the bare stalks looked like 
a ship harbor in winter ; and not rain enough 
to wet the ground two inches, from June the 6th, 
till August 3lst—yet I made over 300 bushels 
peracre. There never was a worse season for 
potatoes than 1868. 

The New York Farmers’ Club derided the 
man in Tennessee, who claimed to raise 700 
bushels to the acre; yet, in a favorable season, 
Iam confident I can raise 900 bushels per acre, 
of this potato. If planted according to the dis- 
tance mentioned above, there would be nearly 
10,000 hills per acre, and less than ten hills 
will make a bushel. 

The best way to dig potatoes is, to plow them 
up with a two-horse plow, letting the horses go 
on each side of the row; pick up the potatoes, 
and then go over the ground with a harrow. 
In this way one man can unearth as many in 
aday as ten can pick up, and not more than 
three bushels be lost on an acre, provided the 
ground has been kept clean. 

I planted one pound of Early Rose. It pro- 
duced 40 pounds, and did not have a fair chance, 
agit was among grape vines and not well culti- 
vated. It is ten days earlier than the Goodrich; 
rather watery, as is the case with all very ear- 
ly potatoes out of their season. There is more 
money in potatoes at fifty cents a bushel than 
tobacco at twenty dollars per hundred, Farmer. 

Keytesville, Mo. 





Discovery.—Every day brings to light some new 
item of our great resources. We are put in possession 
of asample of a most beautifully variegated rock 
found on the farm of Mr. Terry near Glencoe, in this 
county. The rock is beautiful, and pieces exposed to 
ike weather without any care, have still the tool-marks 
in perfection. 





Harp to Beat.—We are put iu possession of an egg 


that weighs a quarter of a pound, one of a series cf eggs 
laid by a common barn-yard fowl in the yard of Mrs, 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The following is from a correspondent to 
the Missouri Democrat : 

A recent communication in your paper from 
Dr. Reid, on the proposed Agricultural College, 
has led the writer to examine the reports of the 
college lately established at Amherst, Mass., 
which is the only independent Agricultural Col- 
lege in the Union, devoted exclusively to the 
professional education of farmers and gardeners. 
Dr. Reid’s statement that the land grant was 
given to Amherst College is erroneous. The 
Agricultural College at Ainherst has no connec- 
tion whatever with Amherst College, and is ben- 
efitted only incidentally by its proximity to the 
latter. The location of the college was long a 
bone of contention. But the offer by the town 
of Amherst of $75,000 for buildings, and a most 
eligible farm near the village, to be had at « 
reasonable figure, together with the offer from 
Amherst college, of use of library and the best 
cabinet in the Union, decided its establishment 
in such proximity as to render the latter offer 
available. For sometimes its glory was all re- 
flected from Amherst college, and but for attend- 
ing lectures at the latter inetivution, the boys 
would scarcely have believed themselves stu- 
dents in a college, so meagre were the provisions 
for them. But now it assumes the proportions 
of an independent institution, and we have an 
example from which we can figure the cost of a 
like college in Missouri. 

From the grant of the United States, the Mas- 
sachusetts college realized $168,000, which could 
be used only for a farm and permanent endow- 
ment. From the town of Amherst, it received 
$75,000; from the State $70,000, for buildings 
and other purposes ; from individuals $20,000 
for special purposes; in all $333,000. Of this 
sum $125, has been applied in the construc- 
tion of two large dormitories, two boarding 
houses, a chemical laboratory, plant houses, 
botanical museum, &2., and $37,000 for 383 
acres of land, which we would think a small 
“model farm’? out West. This expenditure, it 
seems, has little more than outlined the work. 
The college still wants a model barn to cost 
$8,000 ; a superintendent’s house to cost $5,000; 
implements, fences, sheds, grading, young epec- 
imens of principal breeds of cattle, which will 
take $10,000 more; a gymnasium, drill hall 
and armory, $8,000; a public building for mod 
els, products of farm, library, reading room, &c., 
to cost $40,000; for books, apparatus, &c., $10 
000 ; fora president’s house, $14,000. ‘*Finally,” 
says the report, ‘‘to complete in a measure the 
institution, and furnish it with means for educa- 
ting four classes of fifty each, there will be re- 
quired $100,000 this year, and $50,000 more 
next year,” which would make in all $483,000, 
as the necessary cost of such an institution, of 
which $315,000 comes from individuals and the 
State. 

Thus, it would seem, from the experience of 
Massachusetts, that to establish an independent 
Agricultural College, worthy of Missouri, a good 
three hundred thousand dollars, must in the end be 
raised outside of, and to make available, the do- 
nation of the Government. 

Where is thie large sum to come from ? 
in a lump from any source, nor all at once be- 
fore making a beginning. Commence with what 


and individuals, will come in time, if the insti- 
tution be managed with spirit. That is the 
history of all our rich colleges. Had their 
founders shrunk from making a beginning with 
the pitiful means at hand, despising ‘‘the day of 
small things,’ we would have had no Harvard 
or Yale, or Amherst or Dartmouth. A signal 
example of struggling growth is Amherst college, 
before alluded to. For twenty years, or until 


A timely donation 
The 


istence was precarious. 
from the State saved her in a dark day. 





» Thomas, Eurcka, in this county. 





quests also. 


| the institution, giving in all over $100,000; and 
following up many others, in their donations, 
Dr. Walker leaves her $300,000, and now the 
property of the college is valued at over one 
million dollars. If we are terrified from making 
a beginning, by the magnitude of these figures, 
we shall never have in Missouri an institution 
worthy of her territorial greatness. 

As to the location of the agricultural college, 
experience at Amherst proves that nearness to 
an established university or college is of great 
advantage, especially in the infancy of the in- 
stitution, In a letter to the writer, of recent 
date, President Clark, of Amherst, says: ‘We 
derive great advantage from the use of Amherst 
College library and cabinet, which renders it un- 
necessary for us to do more than procure books 
and specimens for special objects. We can em- 
ploy the professors to teach in the agricultural 
vollege for a very moderate compensation, but 
probably shall not be obliged to do so, as the 
people are willing to support the college as an 
independent one. There is no connection be- 
tween the two colleges and probably never will 
be.” 

Such assistance enables the newly-founded 
college to make a decent beginning. Proximity 
to an old institution keeps up a spirit and ani- 
mation that would scarcely be breathed into it 
if in a remote quarter of the State, unfrequented 
by the lettered classes. The writer has never 
been at Columbia, and knows little of the re- 
sources of our University, available for such aid 
to a new college of this kind; but the experience 
ot the officers of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College shows that a location near enough to an 
old institution to be benefitted by its libraries, 
cabinets, lectures, and literary associations and 
influences, is highly desirable. 

Remarks—Now that the Legislature has ad- 
journed without passing Senator Rollins’ bill, 
and there is still time to perfect the same, let 
the matter be fully canvassed, and let us also 
have an authentic expression of Boone county, 
so that weneed not apprehend any trouble after 
Senator Rollins’ propositions for the county of 
Boone have been accepted. The natural loca- 
tion of Boone, or rather Columbia, is favorable, 
and so is the land which it is proposed to devote 
to the college farm. Weshould not know where 
to look for better. We hope that there are also 
many wealthy men in Missouri, who are eo 
wise, patriotic, and philanthropic, as to desire 
to be their own executors, and who will endow 
an agricultural college and make their bequests 
during their lifetime in order to see them exe- 
cuted. 

While we acknowledge the imperative neces- 
sity of having the best of men in the professions 
(so called), the time has gone by when these 
will absorb not only all the men but all the be- 
We trust there are some men who 
will give (and largely) to endow our Agricultu- 


Not | ral College. 
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The Marshfield Yeoman says that until recent- 


we have, and the gifts of State, counties, towns|ly White Oak Springs, Mo., situated in the S.W. 


part of that county, eighteen miles distaut from 
Marshfield, has been a place of no particular 
note orimportance. Thiscan no longer be said 
of it. Now, all is life, energy, bustle and at- 
tractiveness, with a population increased to one 
hundred, And all this has taken place within 
the last two months, by reason of the fact that 
Mesars. Reid & Bodenhamer have erected there 
a splendid steam saw-mill, They also have in 


sbe had sent out hundreds of her sons, her ex-|course of construction and near completion, a 


first class grist mill. With these wants supplied, 
White Oak Springs becomes one of the impor- 


original button-maker, Samuel Williston, of|tant places in Webster county, being situated, 





Easthampton, then became rich, and befriended | as it is, in a rich agricultural country. 
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DRAINING LAND. 

Mr. Epiror: I noticed an article in your pa- 
per, by Parker Earle, on Drainage—very ably 
done. But, one thing I object to; and, asa 
farmer and a friend to deep culture, I consider it 
my duty to correct it. If I understand him, he 
says, that stirring or working the land toa depth 
of eighteen inches, would cost twenty dollars— 
and the question arises, will it pay? Now, 
friend Colman, this cost will deter all, or nearly 
all, Illinois farmers from trying to work their 
land deep. It can be done for less than one- 
half that money. I have plowed a part of my 
farm 16 inches deep, and can plow it 18 for less 
than $10. I will tell you how: I use a double- 
sod plow, made by J. L. Gill, of Columbus, O. 
I hitch three heavy mules to it (the least one 
weighing 1,100 pounds and the largest one 
1,200 pounds); they pull it 11 inches deep and 
plow 2acres per day for a month, if I wishit. | 
tollow this plow with a sub-soiler, made by G. 
C. Miller, of Cincinnati: he calls it the Rouster. 
Drawn by two mules of the same sort, they can 
draw it 6 inches deep, in most land ; and 5 in- 
ches in any we have (yellow clay) here. This 
clay is all left in the bottom of the furrow. It 
has no mold-board. For wheat, I plow in June; 
never stir the land any more. 

In June, 1865, I commenced this kind of plow- 
ing. At harvest of 1866, got 273 bushels of 
wheat per acre, as good as | ever saw. Sold it 
in November (here) for $2.50 per bushel. ‘The 
question is—Will that pay? This township, 
that season, did not average 5 bushels per acre. 
I drill my wheat in both ways: first, the way | 
plowed the land; then, cross drill it; put 1} 
bushels per acre. 
with similar results, and my growing crop looks 
as fine as I ever saw. Now, for corn, I plow 
as above, and that drouth last August did not 
shake it. I got about 70 bushels per acre, while 
my neighbors got 15 to 25 of shrunk corn. 

Now for the cost of plowing. _ men, at 
$L per day each (board themselves) $2; 50 cents 
per day for each mule—5 mules—$2.50 ; 50 cts. 
per day for the sod-plow ; 25 cts. for the rouster 
—making in all, $5.25 per day. You will see 
that is less than $3 per acre, and the Illinois 
farmers can plow their ground 16 or 18 inches 
deep and make it pay. Now, Mr. Earle, don’t 
make them believe that it will cost them $20, or 
they will never attempt it, as you can never 
make them believe that it will pay—and the 
pay is what they are after. But they miss it by 
shallow plowing; as I find this clay is a good 
fertilizer, and we can’t make a good wheat crop 
unless we get the water drawn off the surface, 
and deep plowing will do that if it is done right. 

Clay City, Iil. Os Be Bs 
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SHORT HORN MILCH COWS. 


One of the best breeders of Short Horns in 
England is a lady — Lady Pigot, of Branches 
Park, Newmarket. She has issued a catalogue 
of her herd, and has prefaced it with some very 
sprightly and sensible remarks. She says, “I 
know that some herders have laughed at my 
making such a point of the milking properties 
of a cow, but lam certain that we shall eventu- 
ally have to consider this, as the next step in 
which we will have toimprove our cattle. There 
can be little doubt on this point. We want 
cows that are good at the pail, and that will 
fatten readily when dry. The two qualities are 
not inconsistent. We often have Short Horns 
that will fatten easily, but will give little milk; 
but, do we ever have a well-bred Short Horn, 
capable of giving large quantities of rich milk, 
yet which will not fatten rapidly when dry ? 
And if so, why? Will not the steers from such 
a cow fatten just as well as from one that is a 
poor milker? A good milker must have a mild 


did digestion, and be a large eater. The latter 
is absolutely essential. I have never yet seen 
or heard of a great milker that was not a great 
eater. It must beso. She cannot make rich 
milk out of air and water. As well expect a 
mill to turn out large quantities of flour, with- 
out supplying it with grain. The same is true 
of a fattening animal.— Ez. 

Remarks—We heartily endorse the above, 
—especially the last three or four senten- 
ces, in the foregoing extract. You may just as 
reasonably expect the supplies of your pantries 
or cellars to hold out always, without renewals, 
as to expect to get large and rich quantities of 
milk and cream from a cow, without furnishing 


her plenty of nutritious food. 
—- ~~ .—-~-_@#@—-—-_ —- --—- 


Says the Cynthiana(Ky.) News: Mrs. North- 
cut, of this city, is the owner of a milk cow 
worth having. Last Monday morning the ani- 
mal was milked as usual, and in the evening 
the milkmaid took a portion of the milk for 
supper, putting it in a pitcher, and without any 
intention of making butter, stirred it with a 
spoon for a moment, when to her surprise, she 
found that the milk intended for table use, had 
changed its condition, and was then good, rich, 
yellow butter. 





A. L. Childers, of Woodford county, Ky., has 
acow that lost hercalf, since which time a litter 
of pigs have regularly sucked her. 














I have continued this plan,/ 
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GAPES IN CHICKENS. 
Cot. N. J, Conman: As the time is near at 
hand when our better halves will have their at- 
tention directed to the broods of little chicks 
that will make their appearance shortly, some- 
thing on that subject may not be uninteresting 
to many of your readers—especially this year, 
when the poultry yard will be looked to, 1n or- 
der to contribute largely in supplying the defi- 
ciency inthe pork crop. One of the greatest 
difficulties my wife has to contend with, in rais- 
ing early chickens is, the gapes. My daughter 
succeeded last year in saving the most of them, 
by twisting and doubiing a horse-hair; then 
wetting it and putting it down their wind-pipe; 
turning it a few times, and drawing out. Ina 
few trials she would succeed in cleansing the 
pipe of all those little worms that evidently 
cause the gapes. This is a troublesome reme- 
dy; is there no other? Are these little worms 
generated in the throat, or from whence do they 
come? Now, two of my neighbors, living not 
more than a fourth of a mile, on either side of 
me, never have the ganves among their chicks— 
we have all treated our chicks in the same way. 
Now, must there not be some local cause for it? 
and if so, can it not be removed? Similar facts 
exist in different neighborhoods. Now, if you, 
or any of your correspondents, can give light 
on this subject, you will confer a favor on many 
lovers of early fried chicken. J.C. ALLIson. 


~->eor 


Tue Preservation oF Eccs.—Many methods 
of preserving eggs have been recorded. There 
is one which is used in the provisioning of Paris 
on a great scale, and which is described as the 
most sure. ‘Ibe eggs are plunged, in wire bas- 





boiling water, during about a minute. A thin 
layer of the egg coagulates on the inner surface 
of the shell, and prevents the infiltration of air, 
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HORSE GOSSIP. 

In last week’s Rural World, some person 
committed avery wicked forgery in the name 
of “Common Sense,” and scattered himself over 
half a column to conceal his evil doing. If] 
undertake to show the guilt of the writer, he 
will plead insanity, or some other disease of the 
brain that is as bad. But, if the court pleases, 
Iam prepared to show that this is as clearg 
case of premeditated stupidity, as ever came to 
light. In regard to what he says about the 
challenge Mr. Dorsey has lately made, and 
mention of which, was made by me in a former 
issue of the Rural—I have nothing to say, | 
only stated that ““Mr. Dorsey was out in another 
challenge to trot Gold Dust stock against the 
world.” The challenge I alJuded to, was pub- 
lished some days before, in the Turf, Field and 
Farm, but I had not read it: I knew nothing of 
its nature, more, than that he would trot his 
Gold Dust against any other stock, and only 
mentioned it as news for the Horse Department 
of the Rural World. But, in the matter of 
Dexter’s pedigree and Mr. Dorsey, the evidence 
shows plainly, that the object of the party was 
to deceive; avd, for this purpose, the name of 
Common Sense was used, as being more suita- 
ble than that of the writer. I stated that I had 
recently seen Mr. Dorsey and talked with him 
on the subject of breeding horses—and gave 
some of his views on that question. I did not 
say that Mr. Dorsey said Hambletonian was 
not the sire of Dexter—I said ‘“‘Mr. Dorsey ex- 
pressed his doubts, as to the sire of Dexter being 
Hambletonian.” This was no assertion that 
Dexter is not the colt of Hambletonian: hun- 
dreds of others, besides Mr. Dorsey, have ex- 
pressed the same doubts; and some have actu- 
ally produced what is termed proof (just such 
proof as Rysdick gives in regard to the case) to 
show that another horse, different from Han- 
bletonian, was in company with the dam of 
Dexter. The question of Dexter’s sire was 80 
wrapped up in doubt, that the Editor of the 
Turf, Field and Farm, not a great while ago, 
was forced to the necessity of finding a very great 
likeness of Dexter in a filly, sired by Hambleto- 
nian, and out of the dam of Dexter. With so 
much conflicting testimony as is offered in the 
case of Dexter’s pedigree, it is very reasonable 
to doubt its correctness as rendered by the Rys- 
dick version; and Mr. Dorsey is rot, probably, 
one-sided enough to hear only the evidence of 
the Hambletonian party. The writer who used 
the name of Common Sense, is not so stupid a8 
not to see there is avast difference between 
making an agsertion and expressing a doubt; 


and, his quoting me, as saying that Mr. Dorsey 
said Hambletonian is not the sire of Dexter, 


was only done to deceive. He well knows that 


Mr. Dorsey could not be induced to assert that 
Dexter is not the colt of Rysdick’s horse. The 
fellow is stupid on purpose ; if he was not, he 
} never could have said, in referring to Dorsey’s 
kets, each holding a dozen, into caldrons of trotters, thatithey “‘won’t trot in three minutes, 
only in private” (the Italics are his own) ; 00 
would he have said that I would be pleased if 








eye, & quiet disposition, good constitution, splen- 


which is speedily fatal to the freshness of eggs. 





Bonner were to shoot Dexter. 


No man ever 
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knew me to speak or write a word, in regard to 
Dexter, that was not in praise of him; andI 
have sooften publicly ridiculed the idea of Mr. 
Dorsey, that he would beat Dexter with Rolla 
Gold Dust, that no one can be ignorant—except 
on purpose—of my preference for, and admira- 
tion of, Dexter. 

I spent several weeks attending the perform- 
ances Of this horse, the year he trotted from 
New York toChicago, and I had the satisfaction 
of being thanked by his owner, for writing, as 
he said, the handsomest notice ever published 
of Dexter, before the public. I never cared 
anything about the sire of Dexter ; for my idea 
has always been, that fast trotters come from 
every direction, when educated and trained for 
the purpose. I knew nothing of Dexter, until 
he came out in the full tide of glory, for I was 
ina foreign country several years before that 
time; and, when his pedigree was disputed, I 
concluded that Dexter was good enough with- 
out any pedigree, and of course, took no trouble 
to investigate the case. I have so little confi- 
dence in the correctness of any of the pedigrees 
ofthe trotting stock reared in the East, that I 
do not pretend to consider one side or the other. 
The trotting stock produced in Kentucky I 
would trust ; yet, there has been a great deal of 
stringing out of pedigrees for the trotters there. 
In that State, every body, almost, had some- 
thing to do with the thorough-breds; and, as 
this stock all belonged to the Register, horses 
produced there for trotting, can, in the main, 
be relied on. 

It has lately turned out, that the trotter 
Whirlwind, is a bogus concern; and that his 
fine-bred pedigree was all made up for a pur- 
pose ; and, that this horse is on the long list 
with many others that trot fast, but who can 
be only registered properly—‘‘ Unknown.” 


I have said that trotters come from all direc- 
tions; yet, I am satified that a trotting breed 
can be produced by judicious crossing. I have 
seen too many good trotters come from the 
Pilot, Abdallah and Mambrino studs, to be- 
lieve anything else. Mr. Dorsey thinks he has 
atrotting breed, and he may have; but I have 
always given him more credit for handling than 
for judgment in breeding. GossIPPER. 





Equine Waifs From Old Kentucky. 

Eps. Rurat Woriv: Not forgetting your 
kind invitation for me to send you an occasional 
note, herewith accept the following as authentic 
news for your readers, and particularly the 
admirers of Mambrino stock : 

Mr. Martest, of Pine Grove, in Clark Co., Ky., 
delivered to Col. Sanders D. Bruce, of New York, 
on the 22d inst., at Wm. McCracken’s sale sta- 
bles, Lexington, Ky., a remarkably fine Stud 
Colt, which will be three years old on his next 
birthday, for the no small figure, it is said, of 
$3,500, which will probably outshine that mag- 
vificent colt of Mr. Thorn’s (Thorndale) that 
was taken East from this unequalled horse- 
breeding region last year, by the same gentle- 
man. The stud colt just purchased, 1s a none- 


such of his breed: he is by Clark Chief, he by 
Mambrino Chief, and is out of a highly prized 
mare, by a fine horse of the Black Hawk breed, 





named “New York Beauty.” This colt is a 
good bay, with four black legs, and has neither 
white mark, spot, nor blemish upon him that I 
could find after putting him through the mill of 
inspection. He is reported to have trotted a 
true gait, last fall, well under three minutes, 
and is such a horse for real style, speed and 
beauty, that he will be much admired wherever 
he goes, 

As the season for breeding horses is close 
upon us, stud horses on paper are being stuck 
up in all shapes, colors and sizes, and it would 
seem to me to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer as 
to who’s who, in 1869. We have several new 
aspirants in this line prancing around here al- 
ready; and, as I have no enemies, I can only 
say I wish them all abundant success ; and at 
any time, should they any of them feel indis- 
posed from fatigue or accident, I shall be pleas- 
ed to relieve them secundem ariem. We have 
Concord, by Lexington ; Tipperary, by Ringold 
—both fine young race horses—as good as any- 


body’s horses, and standing at ridiculously low 
prices. We have, also, Norton, by Lexington ; 
Donerail, by Lexington, close at hand; and, at 
Woodburn farm I see frequently the renowned 
Old Lexington himself—and where (echo an- 
swers, Where?) is his equal? Tens of thousands 
of race horses I have seen in Europe and Amer- 
ica during the last 25 years, but, without ex- 
ception, he is the conquerer. There is, also, 
at Woodburn, my next choice —viz: Planet, 
who was got by Revenue, and won upward of 
fifty races, and does not look the worse for wear, 
and with cleaner legs all round than many a 
hundred two-years old has to-day. Then, Aste- 
roid is one of the right sort—sound and hand- 
some as a picture; he needs no recommendation. 
And along with him, stands Imported Austra- 
lian, by West Australian, winner of the Derby 
and two thousand guineas stakes, and St. Leger, 
all in his year—a feat unparalleled. On the 
same estate, too, one of the best of stock, viz: 
Woodford Mambrino, by Mambrino Chief: this 
is a noble looking horse, full of life and speed, 
and very substantially built; he should have 
plenty of patronage, if he gets his due. Next 
stable to him is, the game five-years old horse, 
Tattler, by Pilot, that trotted remarkably fast 
at Louisville last season. Then, near by, we 
notice a stylish stud, by Rysdick’s Hambleto- 
nian, viz: Delmonico—this is no ordinary horse, 
and will, ere long, make some noise amongst 
horse breeders, if he has half a chance. He is 
now in good hands—and who knows what he 
may be able todo byeand bye? Near here, 
there is another of the same breed, viz., Country 
Gentleman, by Rysdick’s Hambletonian—he is 
a splendid horse—and so is Joe Hooker, who 
stands at Lexington, at the same price ($25 the 
season). Joe is big and powerful, walks springy, 
and is of fine temper; he is one of o!d Mam- 
brino’s best sons, and if out West, would make 
a dozen fortunes for some one. There are 
scores of other horses near at hand that I have 
seen, and scores I dare say that I have not seen. 
Ansel, by Lexington, is a fine topped horse, 
and is for sale. He would pay to take to the 
far West. Then there is, near here, War Dance, 
another son of Lexington, and out of Reel, by 
Glencoe; he ought to be well qualified to get 
valuable horses, and fast ones. Next, is Knight 
of St. George, an imported race horse, who was 
an uncommon fast one, when fit to go. Then 
we have magnificent horses in Almont and St. 
Elmo, which I forgot to name before, as No. 1 
trotters—and to speak of all in this rambling 
epistle is out of the question—but, if suitable, I 
will renew the subject in some future number of 
the good, spirited, little Rural World. 


Mis-matina Horses.—Every practical farmer 
can see at a glance, whether his team works 
even, and he will have them well matched as 
to size, gait, ambition, &c. A large horse may 
be worked alongside of a smaller one, if the lat- 
ter is strong, compact and younger. But, if the 
smaller horse keeps up only because he is more 
ambitious; or, if at the same time he must 
make greater efforts than his mate—then he is 
working at a disadvantage, which will soon tell 
upon him, and which a good teamster will no- 
tice immediately. If horses or mules of une- 
qual weight must be worked together, then 
there should be a difference made in the length 
of the evener, giving one horse the advantage 
of 4,j,orlinch. Of course, we are now speak- 
ing of teams at moderate draft work, such as 
hauling, plowing, harrowing, &c. Again, the 
difference may only be perceptible by the one 
horse wearing off his flesh faster than the other 
—not so much a question of pounds as of power. 
A good teamster will look out for these things. 


InFLAMED Eyres or Horses. — Col. Colman: In 
your answer to correspondent in your issueof the 6th 


inst., with regard to “weak eyes in horses,” your 
suggestions in regard to stabling, etc., are good—but 
permit me to prescribe (if there is any inflammation) 
10 grs. of calomel, 10 grs. of loaf sugar, and 2 grs. 
of sugar of lead—rub them together, and blow one- 
fourth the amount into the eye every third day. 

One of my household is a subscriber to your “Ru- 
ral,” and being a friend to the horse, I prescribe 
without charge. W. 5S. Carrerson, M. D. 

Monticello, Kansas. 





A Very O_p Horse.—Perhaps the oldest on 
record. Who knows authentic facts of an older 
one? If any body, we hope they will let us 
know. 

“The favorite horse of Rev. Dr. Channing 
recently died at Portsmouth, N. H., aged 49 
years. At the decease of the doctor, a person 
was selected specially charged to take good care 
of him as long as he might live. This person 
died, and another was selected to see that the 
doctor’s wishes were carried out.” 


Answers to Gorrespondents, 
Cou, CoLMAN: Please answer the following queries: 
1. Will it do to graft cherry and apple trees the 
same spring after they are transplanted? 2. The 


best time for grafting? 3. The best way to pack 
scions (for grafting) to ship? J.C. Husparp. 
Answer—l. It will do—but we think it would le 
more satisfactory to let them grow a year. Ore 
shock at a time is, probably enough to bear. 2. If 
planted, and grown a year or more, we prefer grafting 
just when the buds expand. Keep the scions back— 
this saves many scions drying out. 3. Pack in moss. 
Large quantities in a box—small quantities in oiled 
silk. 
Eps. Rurat Worip: I am making my arrange- 
ments to sow 40 or 60 acres to flax on prairie land 
—yet to break—this spring: Will it do? I cannot 
find any one in this scetion who has ever grown it 
onsod land. How must I plow?—sub-soil or single 
plow the ground? R., Mexico, Mo. 


AnswerR—One great requisite for the successful 
cultivation of flax is, clean ground—of course, new 
ground would be freest from foul seed or weeds. New 
ground, however, is not mellow—nor can it be made so 
sufficiently by one plowing, so as to insure an even dis- 
distribution of the seed. A field from which only one 
crop has been taken, would be preferable. Old and 
mellow soil, if rich and clean, is decidedly best for 
flax. We, ourselves, have no actual experience with 
flax on new ground. [If at all inclined to try an ex- 
periment, we should certainly not risk it on so large 
a scaleas our correspondent proposes. Flax is very 
hard on land, is very apt to leave it foul with a kind 














T. K. Quicxrat, V. S. 
Lexington, Ky., March 22d, 1869. 


of wild mustard. 
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HORTICVLITRAL. 
Missouri Mammoth Blackberry Again. 

One of the strong points claimed for this berry, 
viz: “‘a blackberry that is entirely hardy’’—has 
already about fallen to the ground; before we 
have had time to see the fruit even. 

In the report of the Northern Illinois Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting, “‘the Missouri Mam- 
moth was discussed, and nearly all conceded 
that it was tender. Mr. Wier, however, insists 
upon its hardiness. Rejected.” How is this 
Mr. Wier? Think history will show that you, 
next after Thompson, Myers & Co., offered for 
sale, and puffed into notice, this same black- 
berry. My experience with it is, that canes of 
one year’s growth, and strong, were killed to 
the ground last winter equally with the Lawton; 
and is no better than it this winter; and I am 
ready to predict that it will prove no hardier 
than our local, native kinds, and will winter- 
kill whenever they do. ANCEPS. 











THE MINER PLUM. 

Mr. Epitor: There being much said and 
written about the Miner plum, we became in- 
terested in it; and, being desirous to know the 
truth in regard to it, we wrote to that old and 
experienced horticulturist, Jas.G. Soulard, who, 
as you are aware, lives at Galena, III. (the head- 
quarters of the Miner); and, thinking that some 
parts of the letter might be interesting to many 
of your readers, we make the following extracts: 

He says: ‘ Well, about the Miner plum— 
what is it? I believe, simply the Chickasaw, 
or the next thing to it; certainly no better— 
and the specimens sent me by Mr. Barber, of 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, rather smaller than our 
Chickasaw hereabout. 

I obtained a lot of Chickasaw trees from your 
very worthy father, near St. Louis, Mo., some 
twenty-five years since, whosaid with his natural 
truthfulness, they were the Chickasaw; which, 
being new there, he had named Tecumseh. I 
also obtained from him a smaller and earlier 
variety, he had named the Black Hawk. I in- 
troduced both about Galena near that time—a 
few only of this last sort. The foliage, bark and 
habit of the tree indicate the Miner to be the 
true Chickasaw, ora variety scarcely distinguish- 
able, and there is nothing hybrid about it—the 
new name of Miner does not change it. We 
have moreover, in this vicinity, the Townsend, 
Isbell, Hinckley, Hughlett, &e., &c. — Chicka- 
saw aliases. Persons very frequently imagine 
them different, only from difference of size, col- 
or, or both — proceeding, I think, from age of 
tree, soil, cultivation and maturity of fruit. So 
well convinced were the last meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, of Northern Illinois, late- 
ly held at Aurora, that they considered them 
all one kind, naming it the Townsend, after the 
Townsend family—three brothers, of Rush town- 
ship, Jo Daviess county, Ill. It was first brought 
here, Iam informed, by a tree peddler; who, 
having started a nursery, was driven from it in 
the Black Hawk war, leaving among other trees 


the parent Chickasaw of this section—now per- 
fectly healthy, and, I am informed, measuring 
15 to 20 inches in diameter, and stands on the 
farm of one of said Townsends, who got the ped- 
dler’s abandoned place—the two others making 
farms adjoining. It was (the said parent tree) 
planted in 1831. Then, again, a tree peddler 
(doubtless the same) sold to Maj. Hinckley, 
near Galena, the whole lot he had with 
him, in about 1833: distributing it around, it 
was called the Hinckley plum. Mr. Isbell got 
the Chickasaw from a tree peddler (doubtless 
the same man) about the same time: distribut- 
ed the same around, and it was called the Isbell 
plum. Hughlett plum is to be traced back to 
the same stock, though obtained from the town 
of Elizabeth, in this county. The J/iner must 
have had the same origin. Then I trace back 
the Tecumseh, through your father, to its true 
great-grand-parent, the Chickasaw, which can 
only be kept pure by suckers, or grafting, &e. 
lt is unquestionably the plum for the North, 
and is perfectly hardy in Minnesota. As a na- 
tive, it is a very excellent fruit; remarkably 
profitable for market ; and is the largest of our 
native plums. 

Nurserymen from abroad collected, some 
years since, all the suckers about Galena, of 
that variety, which one of them informed me 
were being sold as the Miner. No fata) mis- 
take! A new name generally gives a larger re- 
turn. But, if the root suckers are taken from 
grafted trees, on the root or under ground, they 
will be uncertain, as they will be from the graft 
and theseedling roots. Moreover, I believe the 
same plum—Chickasaw—ia now selling as the 
Wild Goose plum of the South (all know the 
Chickasaw to bea Southern plum). Its new 
name and the rather genera] and indefinite des- 
cription of it I have seen, leading to the belief 
that it is a new variety. The first description 
I read of it startled me. It was found in the 
crop of a wild goose killed by some one, 
marvelous! Tue last description I saw isin the 
Journal of Agriculture, published in St. Louis, 
Mo., Vol. 5, No. 1, page 40. It still connects 
its history with the marvelous Wild Goose, origi- 
inating on a bottom of White creek, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where a flock of wild geese were 
known to have stopped one night three years 
before its discovery, and described as, large as 
a pullet’s egg; exhibiting it, on the opposite 
cut, two inches in diameter, transversely. Now, 
this is the same diameter of large hen’s eggs— 
mais nous verrons. 

It may be proper to say that I am 70 years old; 
was born on the bank of the Mississippi; roved 
much through our Western woods; from my 
boyhood, paid particular attention to our wild 
fruits and plants—and that I remain skeptical 
as to the existence ofa purely wild, native plum, 
two inches in its narrow diameter. I am pro- 
mised some of that plum next summer; and, if 
mistaken, will publish, in a horticultural paper, 
my recantation, frankly and fully. I have no 
ax to grind, nor interest whatever in the nur- 
sery business, further than a wish for the honest 
success of a business I am flattered to say I fol- 
lowed many years. I will shortly send you ci- 
ons of the so-called Townsend, Hinckley, Isbell, 
Tecumseh, Hughlett and Miner plums. To test 
their identity, I intend, this season, to top- 
graft them all on a bearing plum tree, inclu- 
ding the Wi/d Goose, and hope thus to settle a 
controverted question—hoping you may find it 
convenient to make the same experiment. 

James G. SouLARD. 

The horticultural world is presented with new 
fruits every year, which are puffed into notor- 
iety, of which many prove worthless—some 
are, no doubt, pre-meditated bhumbugs,” and 
known to be so by the parties sending them 
out; and I think it is the duty of every honest 
man to expose all such cases whenever he has 
the facis in his possession—hence, I obtained. 
permission from Mr. Soulard to publish the 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
THE GLADIOLUS. 


There is no class of plants so easily raised, 
and none that repay the grower so richly for 
the little care they receive—as the Gladiolus, 
In the finer seedlings produced in the past 
few years, are every imaginable color and shade, 
except blue; and only a step is yet to be taken 
to produce a blue variety. 

The Gladiolus bulbs should be planted ont 
in the garden, when all danger of frost is past, 
about three inches deep, in good soil—if not 
rich, made so by the application of well-rotted 
horse manure. The plants will require water- 
ing if very dry weather; yet I have growna 
hundred varieties the past dry season, withouta 
single application of water, and had a splendid 
show of bloom. 

If a succession of bloom is desired, plant in 
pots in March and April, and transplant to the 
open border in May. Plant from that time to 
June 15th, and you can have a continuous 
bloom the entire season. 

The bulbs are as easily kept over winter as 
the onion. Take up after the first heavy frost; 
cut off the tops; shake off the soil, and place 
in boxes or barrels in the cellar away from 
frost; or, put into paper-boxes and place in 
the bureau drawer. If they do not freeze, all 
will come out in good condition in spring. 

The Gladiolus trade has become a prominent 
one; some dealers in this country already offer 
over two hundred varieties. But, less than 
this will answer your purpose; for many of 
these multitudinous named varieties, are very 
nearly the same—only a shade of color required 
to give a new, high sounding name. Let the 
high-priced varieties alone for the present— 
they will soon get toa fair price. One dealer 
in the East offers four varieties, at $4 a bulb; 
four varieties at $3.50 each ; nine varieties at 
$3 each ; forty-two varieties from $2.75 to $1.25 
each; forty varieties at from $1 to 50 cents 
each. From one to two dozen varieties at 25 
cents to 50 cents each, will give you a good as- 
sortment. I name a few varieties that are of 
the cheap section, yet fully up to the highest 


priced, in beauty of flower: 
Brenchlyensis: Grows about three feet high, 


with deep scarlet bloom ; flower of large size 
and finely shaded. I think this the most de- 
sirable of any kind grown, be it high or low 


priced. 
Adonis: Rich, rosy salmon; carmined mar- 


gin; is showy, and a reliable old variety. 
Aristote : Pure flesh color with rose ; blotched 
and veined with red ; lower petals marked with 
violet and scarlet. 

Archimedes: Very light red; lower petals 
much lighter; striped with carmine; fine every 


way. 
Canari: A rich, delicate yellow ; lower petals 


shaded with maroon and brown. 

Diana: Clear white, shaded with dark red; 
lower petals flaked with salmon. 

Hebe: White, with salmon tint; shaJed with 
rose, and splashed with brilliant red. 

Neptune: Bright red; carmine spots, beauti 
fully shaded and striped. 

Madame Victor Verdier: Rich salmon, shaded 








above extracts from his letter. E. A. Rieut. 


with rose; delicately shaded with crimson. 
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Pegasus: Bright carnation ; shaded rose ; low- 
er petals tipped with maroon ; flower very large 
and showy. 

Vulcanis: Dark velvety purple; richly sha- 
ded; a profuse bloomer, and desirable. 

Othello: Light orange and red ; quite showy ; 
the plant very dwarf; a good bloomer. 

The above are all desirable, and will cost but 
from $3 to $5 per dozen. , 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A New Blackberry in St. Louis. 
Some local horticulturist of this county, who 
is “unknown to fame,” is offering for sale this 
spring a new Blackberry, which he has dubbed 
the “St. Louis,”? which he claims is hardier 
than the Lawton, and of course equal or supe- 
rior to it, im the other main points of —size, 
productiveness, quality, &c. We presume it is 
a wild variety, picked up in the woods: for who 
ever heard of raising blackberries from seed, 
with such artificial appliances as hybridization, 
cross-fertilization, &c.,as yet? Well, the woods 
abound with hundreds and thousands of differ- 
ent varieties, and doubtless there are “‘as good 
fish in the sea a8 ever were caught out ;” so of 
blackberries — there are probably as good, or 
better, varieties growing wild, than have yet 
been discovered. Hope the “St. Louis” may 
prove all its owner claims for it, and an im- 
provement on any we yet have—that will be 
true progress. Time must prove. But, why 
has not the new claimant for public favor been 
exhibited at some of our Horticultural. meet- 
ings, or to some of our prominent horticultu- 

rists ? Panax. 


~~~ 


Douglas County, Kansas, Horticultural 
Society. 

The Douglas County Horticultural Society met at 
the office of Mr. James Christian, March 16, 1869.— 
Regular meeting. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

Miscellaneous business being called up, several 
members gave their experience, pro and con, of the 
utility of washes to trees. Some were in favor of one 
thing, and some another. All concurred that soap- 
suds was a good wash for fruit trees. 

Mr. Brackett—It would not do to depend on any 
wash to kill borers; nothing but cold steel would do 
to depend on. 

One member wanted to know how coal tar would do. 

This brought Mr. Randolph to his feet, who gave 
his experience with coal tar on his trees—that it nearly 
killed them. 

Others gave their experience that coal tar and other 
tars would, ultimately, kill trees. 

The subject of native raspberries was brought up./|t 

Mr. W. Soule gave hisexperience, that he had taken 
the wild raspberry from the woods and cultivated 
them, and they gave as good satisfaction as the Doo- 
little, equal in size and quality. 

Mr. Thurman saw as fine wild raspberries in a gar- 
den in this county as any of the cultivated varieties. 

President Ladd also raised as fine raspberries on 
bushes in the woods as he had ever seen from the im- 
ported varieties. 

Mr. Brackett offered the following resolution, to wit: 

Reso.vep, That the manuscript of essays, and 
transactions of this Society be furnished the consoli- 
dated press, Toe REPUBLICAN JOURNAL; provided, 
that said press will furnish the other press in the city 
with a copy, in slips, in time for publication. 

President Ladd read an essay on draining, which 
Was on motion adopted. 

_A general discussion then arose on the subject of 
d:aining, in which Messrs. Savage, Barnes, and others 
Participated, each giving his own views on the subject. 

Mr. Savage preferred cobble stones, as they were 
cheaper and easier got at, and cost nothing but the 
auling to the farmer. 

Some favored tiles as being most convenient and 
durable, and the best in the long run. 

Mr. Phillips thought when the one material could 
not be had, another could be used to advantage, r 








at Champaigne. 


glands? 


An essay on the subject of grapes being called for, 
from Mr. W. E. Barnes, on motion he was allowed un- 
til the next regular meeting to prepare one. 

On motion a committee of three, consisting of 
Messrs. Christian, Brackett and Soule, were appointed 
to procure a suitable room for the meetings of this 
Society during the coming season, and report at the 
next regular meeting. 

On motion a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. 
Christian, Brackett and Soule, were appointed to in- 
vestigate the expense of publishing the transactions 
of this Society from the first meeting to the present 
time, in pamphlet form, and report at the next regu- 
lar meeting. 

The committee on small fruits reported red rasp- 
berries somewhat injured; the black cap looking well, 
and strawberries and blackberries looking passably 
well, 

The committee on entomology reported that now 
was the proper time to remove the leaf roller and cat- 
erpillar eggs from fruit trees ; that in removing them, 
not to throw them down on the ground with the idea 
that removing them from the trees will kill them; 
gather them and place them on some hot coals of fire. 
This is the surest way to destroy them. 

A number of members recommended decoctions, or 
washes, to destroy the borers, and prevent rabbits from 
injuring young trees. In some instances, these mix- 
tures proved great invigorators to their trees; but the 
more knowing members looked upon all such stuff as 
mere humbug. 

The idea of a wash applied to the bark of a tree 
increasing its vigur and foliage, caused a smile to pass 
over the countenance of such men as Messrs. Brackett, 
Barnes and Phillips. 

One member was in the habit of applying a very 


rich compost every three or four months to the bark 


of his trees, by way of a wash, and he thought that it 
had a very desirable effect. The trees looked greener 


and more thrifty, never once thinking that the rain 
washed the compost from the body of the trees, and 
the ground became saturated with the compost, and 
its fructifying influence on the young fibers was the 


true cause of the vigor and thrift of his trees; but he 


was satisfied that it was the washing of the trunk that 
did it. 
equally good effects. 
pute, that good, rich manure, pressed around the roots 
of trees, has a good effect, and that thrifty, vigorous 
trees, are not as subject to borers as neglected and 
half dead ones. 


Others had practiced the same process with 
It is a fact that none will dis- 


On motion, the meeting adjourned until the next 
Cc. 


regular meeting. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Industrial University Lectures. 


‘Can any one tell us the office of the Leaf Glands ?” 


This question was asked by Dr. E.S. Hull, 
He said : 
It is known that varieties of both peach and 


nectarines are divided into three separate class- 
es, founded on certain characteristic markings 
on the leaves. 


Ist. Varieties with globose glands ; 2d. Ren- 
form glands; and, 3d. those whose leaves are 


deeply serrated, without glands, 


Glandless varieties are subject to mildew in 
he branches, in the leaves, and in the fruit, in 


so marked a degree as to be, of late, wholly 
worthless. 
fact should not be lost sight of. 
that mildew most affects this class, in the way 
we have stated, is a point on which we earnest- 


ly 


In selecting varieties to plant, this 
Why it is 


desire light. 
Can any one tell us the office of the leaf 


O. L. Barter, Upper Alton, IU. 





Fruit 1n Souruern Itiinois.—We regret to 


learn by private advices, that recent cold wea- 
ther has greatly injured the fruit buds in South- 
ern Illinois. 

16, says half the peach buds there were killed, 
and that further North all were destroyed. A 
letter from Makanda says all the peach and pear 
buds there were killed.— Western Rural. 


A letter from Villa Ridge, March 





-eor 


Careful cultivation and careful handling is 


essential to any considerable degree of success 
1D 


fruit-growing. And in nothing else do these 


Vinegar From Maple Sap. 

A correspondent writes to the Canada Farmer 
as follows: 

I noticed in your December number an article 
headed ‘Economical Vinegar,” the writer of 
which seems to have forgotten that vinegar 
could be made of other material than apples or 
cider. Hesays, that “in a new country, where 
fruit is scarce, it becomes a matter of no smal! 
importance that all should be made the best of. 
We all like good pure vinegar, and can be sure 
of it only when manufactured from apples.” I 
think every back settler, living on timbered land 
where maple timber is growing, has ample 
means for making equally as good if not betier 
vinegar, than can be made from cider; that is 
vinegar made of maple sap, which flows freely 
in April and May. ‘ake the last runs after the 
buds begin to swell and the sap becomes unfit 
for sigar; save up all the remnants of sap, and 
boil, say two into one, and strain into a tub or 
vessel of some kind to cool, then add yeast suffi- 
cient to cause fermentation. After fermenting, 
remove, and put it in a vinegar cask, leaving 
all settlings out. Set in a warm place. The 
bung should be left out, or what is better, cut 
a square hole large enough to dip out vinegar 
when wanted, cover with thin cloth and a piece 
of board. Some brown papershould be added to 
make mother, or you can procure some from your 
neighbor’s vinegar barrel, and add to your vin- 
egar, in order to keep up a plentiful supply.— 
The barrel should be filled by the addition of 
suitable materials as vinegar is taken out, such 
as cold tea with a little sugar, or any sweet 
slops. The juice of the rhubarb plant is excel- 
lent food fer vinegar. Our vinegar began to get 
low last year on account of having to build.— 
My wife went to the garden and got some rhu- 
barb stalks, sliced them fine, and soaked them 
in soft water over night, then drained off the 
liquor, and added one quart of molasses to three 
or four gallons of liquor, and she says she never 
had better vinegar than it made. 

——__-__-___~ @ 


Keerinc Crper Sweet.—The Utica Herald 
states that A. G. Williams, of Hampton, Oneida 
county, has a method of preserving cider worthy 
of being generally known. Allow the cider to 
work until it has reached the state most desirable 
to the taste, then add grated horse-radish in the 
proportion of a tumbler-and-a-balf to the barrel 
of cider, and shake up well. This arrests fur- 
ther fermentation, and after remaining a few 
weeks may be racked off in clean casks, and 
the air excluded by closing the bung. Cider 
preserved in this way has a pleasant agreeable 
flavor. 





aoe 


Mo tiptyine Seepiines.—Every body conver- 
sant with fruit raising is aware that good fruit 
trees are raised from seed —in fact, that our best 
varieties originate in no other way; but the 
proportion of good seedlings is so small, it is so 
long waiting for them to bear, and the whole 
expense and trouble of bringing them out so 
great, that the question of lessening the expense 
and time will be considered important. My 
plan is this: Take cuttings from such seedlings 
as may be considered worth testing, and graft or 
bud them upon the previous year’s wood or a 
healthy grown tree. In this way an immense 
number of scions could be put on one tree, and 
nearly every orchard has one or more suitable 
trees, which do but little in the way of bearing 
fruit. I am of the opinion that the wood of a 
young plant grafted into a tree of a mature 
growth would bear as soon as asection from the 
old tree. I may be wrong, the thing has not 
been tried yet; but if it succeeds as well as I 
expect, what an immense number of apple, pear, 
and other seedlings can be put on trial at a very 
small outlay of time or money. I hope some 
of your readers who have a desire to benefit 
themselves and a fruit-eating community, by de- 
veloping new fruits, may give my plan a trial. 





equisites pay better. 


—COor. Canada Farmer. 
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SYNONYMS AMONG GRAPES. 

This subject, in one or other of its numerous 
phases, is justly commanding the attention of 
grape growers. The attention of the Mississippi 
Valley Grape Growers’ Association was called 
to this subject at its last meeting, and a com- 
mittee on synonyms appointed to report on the 
fruits then on exhibition. 

This committee, in its report, took strong 
ground against the multiplication of varieties, 
where there were but slight shades of variation, 
and in consequence they say, ‘the Adams, Pen- 
nel and Ohio Claret, which have so many prop- 
erties of and resemblance to the Clinton—that, 
if not identical, are at least undistinguishable 
from it: they therefore call them Clinton. The 
one labeled Seedling of the Taylor, though it has 
fuller bunches and is more prolific than its re- 
puted parent generally —yet its quality and 
other properties seem identical with the Taylor, 
—the committee call it Taylor. * * * * 

“The committee think that unless there 1s a 
strongly marked difference, varieties should not 
be multiplied.” 

We think these points are well taken; but 
do not find any application of them to the Nor- 
ton and Cynthiana. In regard to the historical 
part of the question, we find that a close exam- 
ination of the Norton’s Virginia tends to estab- 
lish a distinct botanical group, Vitis virginica, 
at the head of which tue Norton stands. 

Information from private sources as well as 
published accounts, show that this variety is 
found over an extensive range, embracing Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Kansas. It has been claim- 
ed that it is found in Virginia and some other 
South-eastern States. 

Some confusion at first existed as to the iden- 
tity of the Arkansas, Red River and Cynthiana: 
they are now generally conceded tobe the same. 
Where a family extends over such an extended 
area as this Vitis virginica, numerous variations 
may be expected to appear, and it will perhaps 
be safest to apply, with the utmost rigor, the rule 
of the committée on synonyms—“‘that unless 
there is a strongly marked difference, varieties 
should not be multiplied.” 

As to the test of facts that Mr. S., in his ar™ 
ticle in the Rural World of 30th of Jan. requests, 
as to whether the Cynthiana is identical with 
the Norton —we say, that in 1859 we planted 
out five Cynthiana vines from wood obtained 
from Mr. Husman. They were so much like 
the Norton in every respect, that they were 
regarded as identical, and treated as such till 
they fruited. The fruit was found to be juicier; 
the juice more limpid, and sweeter than that of 
the Norton. We have taken excellent judges 
of grapes through the vineyard and given them 
the fruit from the Norton row of trellis; then, 
directly opposite, eight feet apart, from the Cyn- 
thiana; and they at once without any previous 
hint remarked the superiority of the Cynthiana. 
The Saccharometrical test shows a similar differ- 
ence in the weight of must. How far this dif- 
difference is sufficient to maintain a distinction, 
is for each individual to. judge. Between the 








This question of variation will be brought to 
apply in the future to a great many members 
of this family ; they have so many merits in 
common, and are so well suited to our soil, 
climate and wine production, that they will be 
much inquired after. Langendorfer’s Seedling, 
(now Herman)—may be thrown off upon the 
same reasoning. We must avoid the evil of 
cultivating too many varieties. 
The Preservation of Wine from Disease. 

Much interest has been felt in the result of 
the experiments of M. Pasteur, which have 
been noticed in this journal, from time to time. 

In presenting some extracts from other pub- 
lications upon this subject, we will remark that 
we have been watching, with much interest, 
two set of experiments that were undertaken 
here at the time the announcement of M. 
Pasteur’s experiments was made. These have 
been, so far, quite satisfactory, and as they de. 
velop themselves as entirely correct, will be 
furnished in detail. 

Preservation of the Wines.—We think it will 
afiord pleasure to our readers, to learn some- 
thing of the results obtained by the celebrated 
savant M. Pasteur in his experimenting on the 
heating of the wines, so as to insure (by subject- 
ing them tothe various degrees of temperature) 
their preservation from the diseases to which 
they are liable, and render possible their ex- 
portation to remote countries, free from all al- 
teration. 

A committee appointed for this purpose by 
the French minister of the navy, after having 
witnessed the excellent effects of the process 
introduced by M. Pasteur, and by him applied, 
first in his laboratory, and next in the cellars 
of several vineyardists and dealers in wine, and 
lastly on board the Jean Bart, during its cruise 
of 1866—has decided that three new and deci- 
sive trials be immediately put in execution. 

The first trial consists in shipping thirty casks 
of wine, already heated, aboard the Sybil, which 
is bound on a voyage of circumnavigation. The 
second, in exporting seventy thousand litres of 
wine, already heated, under the supervision of 
said committee, to Gaboon, in Africa, under the 
equator. The third, in sending one million 
litres of the same to Cochin China. 

If all these trials prove successful, as we can 
well hope, the influence of the sea and of chang- 
ing climates, shall, by this process, be prevent- 
ed from injuring this important product, to the 
great advantage of the trade, the industry and 
the hygiene of the crews. 

The trials gone through at Toulon, under the 
direction of Mr. Lapparent, have been executed 
by means of a refrigerator, which had been used 
by Mr. Verron, only to distil salt water. The 
steam enters it at three different atmospheres. 
In order to turn it into a perfect wine-heating 
apparatus, it has been sufficient to substitute for 
sea water, the wine which was to be operated on. 
In two days 650 hectolitres of wine were passed 
through it, at a cost of 5 to 6 centimes per hec- 
tolitre—a cost which is to be reduced by about 
one-half as soon as an auxiliary wine heater 
shall receive in its coil the coil of the first appa- 
ratus, thereby gathering the excess of tempera- 
ture into the wine awaiting the heating opera- 
tion, And so, with a small expense, as a pre- 
mium of insurance, it shall be in everybody’s 
power, from the largest to the smallest estab- 
lish ment, to preserve this article from all diseases 
or alterations, to the great benefit of this indus- 
try, whose full development has heretofore been 
prevented only by the almost inevitable injury 
that a remote exportation has always entailed 
upon it.—Journal of Art and Industry. 

The Preservation of Wine.-—The French Gov- 





cheaper wines tor the use of the navy, has re. 
cently been testing, by special Commissioners, 
the efficacy of a new process, which consists of 
simply heating the wine to the temperature of 
125° to 131°, Fahrenheit. A certain number of 
bottles of Cote de ’Or of 1863, were subjected to 
the heating process in that year; an equal num. 
ber of bottles from the same vineyard bein 
allowed to remain in the natural state. In 
the month of March, ’68, samples of both were 
tested. The wine which had sna heated, was 
in perfect condition, while the other had a de- 
cided flavor of acidity —the special failing to 
which the principal Burgundies are apt to suc- 
cumb. A quantity of wine was heated; care- 
fully casked ; and senta ten months’ cruise in 
the Jean Bart. Some of the same wine, unheat- 
ed, was shipped at the same time. At the end 
of the voyage, the heated wine was in perfect 
condition, showing the color peculiar to old 
wines; while the other, in consequence of an 
astringent flavor, turning to sourness, had to be 
consumed at once to avoid total loss. 
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Miss. Valley Grape Growers’ Assoc’n. 

The following regulations have been adopted for the 
exhibition of wine at the coming meeting to take place 
at Alton, on the 13th and 14th inst: 


All wines offered for competition, must be entered 
in the names of the parties by whom they were made, 
and must be in the possession of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements previous to the day of meeting. 

No entry witl be considered complete until the entry 
fee of one dollar for each sample is paid to some mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

Each sample, excepting new varieties, to consist of 
not less than two bottles ; new varieties, one bottle. 

Contributors will be required to furnish complete 
lists of their wines. Statements relative to their man- 
ufacture will be thankfully received. 

By a rule of the Association, the Secretary is re- 
quired to list the wines entered, and to remove from 
the bottles all labels or other distinguishing marks, 
and to number the bottles in agreement with the num- 
bers in his list. 

The wines will be presented to the several Awarding 
Committees in glasses numbered to correspond with 
the bottles—the bottles not being seen by any member 
of an Awarding Committee. 

The Awarding Committees are tv be chosen by the 
exhibitors, and are to consist of not less than three nor 
more than five members each. 

If there should be but one competitor for any pre- 
mium, it will be awarded, unless the Committee re- 
port adversely. 

The several Committees, in addition to the award- 
ing of the premiums, will be required to grade all 
wines on scales of 100, that each exhibitor may know 
the comparative estimate placed upon his samples.— 
Each variety of wine to have a separate scale—for ex- 
ample, Norton’s Virginia is not to be compared with 
Concord, nor with any other wine; but each kind will 
be measured by its own scale, the maximum being 100, 

A cool cellar or ice-box will be provided, in which 
the wines will be kept until the Awarding Committees 
are ready to pass upon them. It is very desirable 
that the wines should be received afew days previous 
to the meeting. 

Dealers and growers will find this a good opportu- 
nity for the purchase and sale of wines. 

Send samples by express, addressed M. V. G. @. 
Association, care of T. G. Starr, Alton, Ills. Mr. 
Starr is also authorized to receive entry fees in be- 
half of the Committee. 











Wine From Witp Grares.—Those who be- 
lieve the wild grapes which grow so abundantly 
upon the uplands of this portion of the State are 
valueless, labor under a great mistake. During 
the past fall we gathered a quantity of them, 
from which we succeeded in making a dozen 
gallons of wine, which is said by good judges to 
equal rd made in this country. If the latter 
be true, then'wine is a luxury which the poor 48 
well as the rich can enjoy, for the expense 0 
manufacturing is a secondary consideration.— 
Warrensburg ( Mo.) Standard. 
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From 10,000 to 15,000 gallons of wine were made at 
and in the vicinity of Augusta, Warren county, in 186 

of which some 2,000 find a market in St. Louis. tis 
expected from 20,000 to 30,000 gallons will be made 








two we prefer the Cynthiana. 





ernment, which purchases alarge amount of the 





at the same place in two or three years hence. 
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Golman’s Qural THorld. 


PUBLISHED Weexty sy NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Rorrok AND Proprietor, at 612 North Fifth St. 
st. Louis, Mo., at $2 per annum, in advance. 

AFage Copy for one year to any person sending a 
club of five new subscribers and Ten Dollars. 
fsociate Eps.—Ws. Muir and C. W. Mourrrexpr. 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS : 

y.G. Kern, Francis Guiwits, Rockwell Thompson, 

4.Fendler, CarewSanders, Mrs. E. Tupper, 

0.L. Barler, E. A. Riehl, Mrs. M. T. Daviess. 

eee 

Advertising Rates—20 cents per line each insertion 
inside advertising columns; 30 cents per line each 
jnsertion on the last page; double price for unusual 
display. Sixty cents per line for special notices. 
Nothing inserted for less than One Dollar per issue. 


Advertisements in the Rural World. 

We have again and again reiterated, that we 
endeavor to use the utmost caution, in allowing 
questionable advertisements in the Rural World; 
that we should not be held responsible for any 
thing advertised in our paper, unless we endorse 
i. We cannot know everything, nor all about 
eerything. A line or two and a three-cent 
damp, will generally bring an answer, which 
vill give all the information we possess. We 
are sorry to be informed that some parties have 
lost money by investing on the simple adver- 
tieement of parties found in the Rural World. 
We expect to be held responsible for anything 


ve may endorse—but not beyond. 
——————— +e 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Zeut’s PopULAR EncycLopepiA and Universal Dic- 
timary. T. Elwood Zell, Philadelphia. 

Through the kindness of the publishers we have 
before us the first part of this cheap and useful publi- 
cation. It contains an immense amount of valuable 
information on every subject, stated in the clearest, 
briefest manner. It will become the table companion 
ofevery student and writer. It is neither so ponder- 
ous a8 to be wearisome, nor so brief as to be meagre. 











Inventors’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ GAZETTE.—A 
copy of this journal (which we take to be a monthly) 
bascome to hand. It is neatly printed on good pa- 


. pet, illustrated, and thoroughly devoted to the inter- 


etsof inventors and manufacturers. $1 per year. 


Published by Saltiel & Co., New York. 


Tat MANUFACTURER AND BuitpEer.—The first num- 
berof this now industrial journal has made its ap- 
pearance. It contains 32 large quarto pages, cut and 
ttitched, with a tinted cover. Itis published month- 
ly by Western & Cc., 37 Park Row, New York, at $1 
W per year.Specimen copy free upon application to 
the publishers, 


My Ten Rop Farm; or, How I became.a Florist: 
by Maria Gilman. Loring: Boston. 

We have read this work with intense satisfaction. 
Itisone of those works we want just at thistime. We 
vant clear and distinct conceptions of the various 
channels open to female labor. The work is one of 
the most clear, simple, pleasant and entertaining we 
have met. 


Our Nationat Finances, by H. M. Vaile, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Thisis a deep, well-written document, 
tthibiting considerable research and wanting con- 
siderable thought. 


Wx. H. Lyman’s Floral Guide and Catalogue, con- 
taining a beautiful colored frontispiece and a great 
Variety of illustrations, is at hand. He advertises all 
the choicest imported seeds and bulbs at very reason- 
ible rates. Those in want of anything of the kind, 
Would do well t> sead to Lyman at Leverett, Mass. 


Lippmxcorr’s MAGAZINE for April, has been received. 
ti8 as full of good things as ever, and is in the front 
rank of our monthly periodicals. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


Taz Hawkeye Farmer.—This is to be the title of 
‘ew weekly Agricultural paper to be started at Sig- 
ourney, fowa, by Sanders & Havens. We extend tho 
band of weleome to our brethren in advance, and hope 
® enterprise will redound to their individual ben- 
and to the great advantage of the farmers of Iowa. 


tf 


EARLY YORK POTATOES. 


Wesee that our correspondent, “Farmer” of Keytes- 
ville, Mo., in the present number of the “Rural 
World,” speaks well of the “Early York” Potato.— 
It is undoubtedly well adapted to our Western soil 
and climate, as we have ample testimony from those 
who have raised it in various parts of the West. 
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Crops and Weather in Henry Co., Mo. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: This county will compare 
favorably with any of those from which I see letters 
published in your paper, both as to soil and climate. 
Spring is very backward—freezing and thawing every 
few days; but I think it is going to clear up now 
(March 21). The wheat crop is pretty badly injured 
—butenough left to make at least part of a crop, and 
perhaps more. That sown early and drilled looks 
pretty well—but the late sown is about played out. 

There area great many people coming to Missouri 
from the Eastern States, and the model town of Clin- 
ton is improving fast, and real estate is advancing. 
The Tebo and Neosho Railroad is building, and will 
reach from Clinton to Fort Scott, Kansas; and will 
cross the Missouri river at Boonville, or some other 
place near there. When completed, it will increase 
the business of Clinton very much. 

Beef and pork are very high—pork 18 to 20 cents 
per pound, and stock hogs in proportion. 

P.S.—I lost a calf—I took the bark off of him, 
which I intend to sell, and send the cash to one of 
those Dollar Stores, and get one of their ready-made, 
back-action, self-cocking, pearl-bladed, six-handled 
knives. Tell that young man who Wants a Wife, 
that there are plenty of old and young maids out here 
in Henry County. F. T. M., Clinton. 


Tue Onto Rep Cuzex.—Mr. H. F. Grotjan, 
ot Dalton, Mo., describes this apple as follows: 
This apple is of medium size ; color, bright yel- 
low; light red cheek ; flavor, sweet ;- will keep 
till first of March. It is one of the best sweet 
apples for this part of Missouri, in my knowledge. 
Cions of the above received. 


Tre Str. Lovrs Home Journav has appeared, the 
last two or three weeks, in a new form—the popular 
quarto—and with a uew and attractive heading. We 
feel glad to note these signs of prosperity in the liter- 
ary paper par excellence of our city—for though there 
are several others, the “Home Journal” unquestion- 
ably takesthe lead. The paper exhibits improvement 
from week to week. Its bill of fare consists of choice 
serials, with desserts of delicate poetry, while social 
and fashion gossip, literary reviews, and art criticisms, 
may be said to furnish the wines and spices of the 
feast. We wish it long continued success. 


TAKE NOTICE. 

We send to every subscriber twenty-four seeds of 
he Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, provided stamp- 
ed envelopes are enclosed to us with the address of 
the party to whom they are to be sent, written upon 
them—and not otherwise. 

















Missouri Irems.—The officers of the S. W. District 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association, announced 
some time since that a Stock Fair would be held on 
the Fair grounds near the city of Springfield, some 
time in the month of April. We learn that it has been 
found impracticable to attempt to hold such a Fair 
this spring, and that the project has been abandoned. 

The census of Carthage has just been taken by Mr. 
Sieber, and the following is the report: 

Number of pupils between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one, 480. 

Number of inhabitants, 1792. 

That is not very bad for a three-year old town, lo- 
cated so remote from railroads. 

Two new saw mills are being put up at the town of 
Sylvania. Other improvements are talked of that 
will make it quite a place. 





Miss Anna Dickinson delivered a lecture in Mercan- 
tile Library Hall which was well attended. There 
was nothing of Woman’s Suffrage; little of Woman’s 
Rights; much of Woman’s Duties. We were much 
pleased to hear the “dignity of labor,” and the grand 
point of the perfect education of women to industrial 
pursuits so earnestly advocated, 

There was a fine appeal to the women of the upper 
class, an appreciative feeling in behalf of those in the 
lower points of the scale; but we know that there are 
thousands in the middle position, who are about “ just 
right” and want just such support as was given in 
the course of the lecture. 





ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orricg oF THE RurAt WorxLD AND VALLEY FARMER 
March 29th, 1869. 


There is no especial change to notice in our markets, 
except that, while Chicago is complaining about’ the 
exceeding tightness of the money market, St. Louis 
is going right along about her business. Merchants, 
here, not doing quite so much in grain gambling, are 
not to be brought up by “corners:” they have the 
means to purchase all the produce in legitimate trans- 
actions. It may be considered that the navigation of 
the upper rivers is fairly open. Thegrain warehouses 
at those points are full—grain can now be moved, 
and shippers will, of course, consult their interest 
in shipping by water instead of by rail—provided, 
they can realize the same at the point of destination. 
Of one thing all may rest assured, that, in all 
legitimate commercial transactions, St. Louis dealers 
are as fair and honorable men as can be found in any 
community on this continent. 

Recently we have noticed some very fine droves of 
beef cattle, and in these, in striking contrast, the grade 
Short-horns and the native “Scrub.” It is certainly 
a riddle, to every close observer, why farmers are so 
long in making the discovery (especially where pasture 
is as abundant as it is in Missouri) that a three or four 
year old grade Durham, is worth twice the money 
that a common scrub will bring. There is also a very 
marked difference in the quality of the beef, as we 
have had oecasion to try recently; we neverate more 
delicious beef than was furnished us by Ph. Schuch- 
man, Union Market, in the shape of a rib-roast from 
that superior steer noticed in our last; he is entitled 
“to the horns and belt,” if any body. By the way, 
farmers and drovers coming to St. Louis, should not 
fail to visit the new Union Market, near the office of 
the Rural World. It is well worth an hour’s ride to 
see. We quote: 


Tosacco—Receipts fair, and demand lively. Com- 
mon new leaf, $6@7; dark medium, new, $7 50@9 50; 
good dark, new, $10@12; dark factory, dried, old 
leaf, $9 50@10 50. 

Hemp—Very dull, and anything below choice un- 
saleable; undressed, $140@150 per ton; hackled tow, 
$120. 

Firour—XXX and choice, $8@8 50; family, $9 624 

®10 75. 
OV eAT—Low grades of winter, $1 20@1 40; prime, 
$1 50; strictly choice, $1 70@1 80. 

Corn—Mixed, 62c; yellow, 67c; white, 69@7lc P 
bushel. 

Oats—Mixed, 56c; white, 58c; choice, 60c 9 bus. 

Bartey—Prime Iowa, $1 90@$2; choice, $2 05 P 
bushel; choice fall out of season, dull at $2 25. 

Rre—No. 1 strict, $1 25@1 26 @ bus. 

Seeps—No change from last week’s quotations. 

Burrer—Receipts large; market dull, weak and 
drooping—choice dairy, 37@38c; selections, 40c; 
prime, 30 to 3i@35c; medium and common, 28¢ down 
to 22c # tb. 

Eces—Dull and lower at 19@20c, shipper’s count 
and recounted. 

Pouttry—Scarce, and chickens sold from $5 to $6 
doz. No turkeys in. 

Hay—Better qualities in demand and firm—low 
grades dull. Sales 1 car loose-pressed, wet, $16; 2 
cars loose and 2 cars tight, slightly wet, $17; prime 
at $19; choice tight, $22@23, delivered. 

Driep Fruir—Market firm; mixed peaches, $4 75; 
half do, 16c; apples 13$c, and by a regular dealer 35 
bbls Missouri and Southern Ohio, 14@14$c; Northern 
Ohio, 15@15h4e; fancy New York, 153c. 

Potatrors—But little doing. Peachblows and 
Buckeyes at 85c % bus, and a small lot of Peach- 
blows at $2 75 @ bbl. 

Ontons—Choice in demand and scarce. A few very 
choice were sold at an outside price giving no indica- 
tion of the market. Good to choice readily command 
$7 to $10 # bbl. 

Brans—White are very dull, and no sales. 
are in demand at quotations, 

Hrrs—Market steady at quotations—only choice 
Western flint sell at 254c. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

As indicated above, the quality of stock is a decided 
improvement, and the cattle now arriving appear to 
have had plenty of corn. The advanced season pre- 
cludes any large transactions in hogs. Sheep bring 
a ready sale, if in good condition for the shambles, at 
$3 25@$6. 

Extra to cheice shipping beeves from $6 50 to 75 
50; firstextra butchers’ stock $7 50 to $8; first-class 00 
$6 50 to $7; second class do $5 to $6; third do, $4 0o 
$4 50;*good to prime stockers’ and feeders’ cattle 
to $6; medium to fair do $3 50 to $4 50; inferior 
common cattle of al] kinds from $2 75 to $3 50 ® 10 
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the discontinuance of the small luxury of tak- 
ing a certain paper, do you not believe they 
could accomplish it? Therefore, Mr. Editor, 
feel grateful to us that we are wide-a-wake, al- 
though we make no outward sign. 


our experience in household matters, and there- 
by profit and improve ourselves, as men do in 
their departments? It is not necessary to be 
men, or even unwomanly, to believe strongly in 
go-ahead-ativeness. In this I do not refer to the 





THE FOOTSTEPS OF DECAY. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break— 
Arouse its senses, and awake 
To see how soon 
Life, in all its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


And while we view the rolling tide 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away s0 fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind, 
No happier lot let us find 
To-morrow than to-day. 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright— 
Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 
Our lives like hastening streams must be, 
That into ono engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble rivulet’s glide, 
To that sad wave! 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 
Our birth is but a starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal; 
There all our glittering toys are brought— 
That path alone of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


See, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break ; 
Alas! before it bids us awake, 
We disappear. 
Long ere the damp of earth can blight 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
He passed away ; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair; 
Age came, and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 

The step that roved so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone? 

The strength is gone, the step is slow, 

And joy grows wearisome, and—woe ! 
When age comes on ! 





HOME AFFAIRS. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I notice in all Eastern 
agricultural papers and periodicals, that a home 
letter, concerning merely home affairs, from 
female correspondents, forms quite a distinctive 
feature. Our own, and only agricultural paper, 
lacks such ; and I cannot think that Missouri 
farmers’ wives are, as aclass, so far behind their 
Eastern sisters, a3 to take no interest in agricul- 
tural progress. Indeed, so convinced am I to 


the contrary, that I feel no hesitancy in saying 
that the success of the Rural World is, ina 
great measure, due to their quiet influence.— 
Without many worda we can usually influence 
our husbands, sons and brothers, pro or con— 
and, if the wives but set their wits to work to 
effect a change in their own families, such as 





great question of Female Suffrage, now so vio- 
lently agitated in some portions of our State. 
As yet, that furor bas not reached us; nor do 
we see enough of female misery among us, to 
properly appreciate the movement. Of this, 
more anon. I should be slow, however, to 
pronounce it either bold or unrefined, when such 
a polished, dignified lady, as the Missouri Pres- 
ident, consents to have her name appear at 
its head. 
But, we can improve and interest each other 
in our every-day affairs, if we will only make a 
very slight exertion. Perhaps many lack—or 
imagine they lack—the necessary time; but, do 
we not find leisure to read everything of im- 
portance, and much that is not—and could we 
not find one spare hour a week for this purpose, 
if we saw fit? Surely we could. 
Last week I read—in the Galaxy I think — 
that the most perfect slavery the world knows, 
is the life of the wives of American farmers. 
This idea I protest against. Yet, if we affirm 
we have not, and cannot find, one single spare 
hour in a whole week, we assuredly give color 
to such an opinion. 
Mothers and housekeepers, all the world over, 
will find their time well filled, if they but do 
their duty. And we farmers’ wives must raise 
housekeeping to a science, if we wish to succeed 
in it; for we have no baker conveniently near, 
in an emergency—no confectioner to prepare a 
dessert when unexpected company drops in— 
no gas-man to attend tothe meter, when the 
coal oil gives out suddenly. All these, and 
many more, wants have to be looked to before- 
hand— anticipated at least a week in ad- 
vance. We may, therefore, take to ourselves 
extra credit, when we earn the title of excellent 
housekeepers. 

Yet, when we do this, we have not done all 
that we can do. Our works for good or evil 
are confined wholly to our own households.— 
The “four square walls of home” may be poet- 
ically, but are not in reality, the whole world 
to any of us, women as we are; and we might, 
without neglect to those nearest us, do much to 
aid or cheer many another, who sees but little 
of the brightness of this life and feels only its 
heavy cares. 

Sympathy cheers—akind word sometimes 
encourages. 
cast in the busy town or under the broad canopy | * 
of God’s blue skies in the country. We can 
find time for that sympathy and encouragement 
if we will. Shall we not do it? NELLIE. 
<_< 
How Cuewrne-Gum is Mape.—A great many 
American girls and boys, as well as children of 
larger growth, have acquired the truly disgust-|# 








But, why not give each other the benefit of 


ia, 
for them to know how it ismade. An exchange 
tells them: 
“The greatest gum manufacturing establish. 
ment is at Podunk, Massachusetts, and the fam 
of the gum (and the gum itself) is in the mouthy 
of many. One of the employees of that eat), 
lishment who has become thoroughly initiate 
into the mysteries of the manufacture of the 
gum, was recently discharged from the esta}. 
lishment, and has divulged the mode of making 
the gum, which these young Americans magi. 
cate with such velocity and apparent satisfaction, 
The gum is made of certain parts of gum-arabie, 
gum tragacanth, a small quantity of resin anj 
fat. The fat used is not lard, (that being to 
expensive, ) but it is a substance expressed fron 
the bodies of hogs, cats, dogs, and other animals 
tound dead in the streets of cities.” Nice, ign’; 
it? 





MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY, 

An essayist, who evidently knows something 
of human nature, earnestly insists upon the 
duty of feeding the poor before attempting to 
make them better. 
“It is difficult,’”” he says, “ for a famished 
man to believe that there is a Father in heaven, 
until he feels that he has brothers on earth— 
Is it surprising then, that religious truth should 
find more indifference than welcome among the 
hungry and half-nourished? Every one knows 
how unamiable even the best fed are liable to 
become, if kept too long waiting for their meals, 
and how inaccessible they are at such time 
to appeals, which, after dinner, meet most gra 
cious response.” 


DISEASED MEAT ON SALE. 
It 1s pleasing to notice that the attention of 
scientific men is called to the manifestations of 
disease, as the result of the use of diseased meat, 
A step is taken in the right direction in giving 
power to certain commissioners, when persons 
are convicted of offering diseased meat for sale, 
to cause the parties, so convicted, to eat the meal, 
8o as to afford a certain insight into the action 
of the meat on the system ; how far its action 
is controlled by cooking; and the remedial 
measures indicated. Thia will do more to re 
move the evil than all the fines and confisca- 


tions ever tried. 

“As the common defense of those ‘sellin 
these disgusting articles is, that the meatisg 
for food, they cannot object to the penalty of 
being made to eat it. Here, for example, is 
a specimen of pork covered with pustules of 
small pox; it was seized by one of the eity 
officers on the road to a notorious sausage 
maker, and it may, notwithstanding its dis 





gusting appearance, be good and wholesome 


tood— then why not put the question to the 


proof, by making the vender of it eat it?” 


Such views as the above in the hands of such 


aman as the writer, Dr. Letheby, will set the 
case at rest, and at once insure justice to the 
individual selling meat, and safety to the pur 
chaser. 


~~ 


Another Answer to T. 8. King. 
To the young applicant above we would say, 





We are all co-workers, be our lot| through the columns of the Rural World: Come 


o St. Genevieve County, if you want a wile! 


Good girls are as plentiful with us as firebugs 


nan August night. But, as regards the musi 


cal perquisites you speak of, you might wel 
spare such amusements for a year or 80,40 
then — well, then, you may find yourself in the 
agreeable predicament of the Vermont editor, 
who said “he got a Christmas gift which waso+ 


piano, ” though it made pretty good musi 


— Exchange. 





ing habit of chewing gum. It may be pleasant 
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SOUTHERN MISSOURI. 

From lack of railroad transportation, one of 
ihe richest, most healthful and productive 
portions of the Mississippi valley has remained 
partly unsettled. This attractive and fertile 
region is Southern Missouri. With a mild and 
alubrious climate in winter, it is blessed with 
4s pure and healthy an atmosphere as can be 
fund in America. South of the 38th parallel 
flatitude, or beginning about fifty miles south 
ofthe Missouri river, is one of the most interest- 
ing countries in our Republic. It extends down 
o tbe Arkansas line, covering an area of twenty- 
gvethousand square miles. 

This section of the State, for the sake of con- 
venience, may be called Southern Missouri ; and 
is wonderfully variegated with valleys and hills. 
The valleys lie along the streams, both small 
streams and large ones, and are from three hun- 
dred yards wide to two miles in width. Other 
valleys of level and gently rolling land exist 
throughout this entire region, not particularly 
connected with creeks or rivers. They are 
sometimes nearly circular in shape, containing 
fom one hundred acres to two thousand acres, 
adare nearly surrounded by hills of from five 
hundred feet high to fifteen hundred feet high. 
Theseslopes, or more frequently hills, are some- 
times admirably adapted tothe growth of peach 
trees, grape Vines and the production of blue- 
7488. 

These valleys are sometimes long in shape 
and will continue for five or six miles and ter- 
ninate abruptly by small slopes or steep hills. 

These valleys of every kind cover fully one- 
fourth part of South Missouri. They have a 
deep rich soil, with red clay, yellow clay, and, 
ina few cases, gravelly subsoil. The soil is 
easily cultivated, has a proper admixture of 
line, potash and phosphates in its composition, 
and isas fertile as any land in Missouri, Illinois 
orthe bottom lands of Indianaor Ohio. Every 
oe of these savannas or valleys in Southern 
Missouri will yield the largest of crops of corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, hemp, wheat and sorghum. 
They are more productive than either the upland 
prairies of North Missouri or Llinois, and will 
stand drouth better than North Missouri. In 
these beautiful parks or bottoms there are the 
choicest locations for building dwelling-houses, 
out-houses and barns. The land seldom needs 
uderdraining; but, if it is ever necessary, the 
slope, outlet, the soil and subsoil are remarkatly 
adapted to drainage. In these valleys are to be 
fond the best winter pastures for stock of all 
sorls, particularly calves, yearlings, cows, sheep 
ad mules, of any place between the Atlantic 
aid Rocky Mountaine. The winters are mild 
aud generally free from snow, and the small 
wounding hills break off the north winds 
vhich so injure stock in Iowa and North Mie- 
couri, 

Live stock of any kind can be wintered for 
one-fourth the expense and trouble that they can 
inNorth Missouri or Central Illinois. Running 
water may be found which never fails, and can 
be easily appropriated to house use or farm use 
lt nearly every one of these parks or valleys. 
As large and as fine vegetables and esculents as 
were ever produced in America can be grown 
throughout the length and breadth of this entire 
region. Cabbages, turnips, potatoes, both sweet 
and Irish, grow to perfection ; as do also onions, 
beets and parsnips. Water-melons,musk-melons 
‘nd pumpkins grow very large, and of a sweeter 
o more delicious taste than in any other locality 
of the same latitude. The rolling lands, and 
also the hi}l lands of this region, will be spoken 
ofhereafter— Mo. Republican. 





OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 


on few thousand Osage Orange Plants, delivered in 
“Louis, at $4 per single thousand; or $3.50 per 1000, 
more thousand. COLMAN & SANDERS, 


lirtwo or 


THE Excetsior Potrato.— The 


great fault of most of Mr. Goodrich’s potatoes is, 
want of quality for table use. I introduce 


THE EXCELSIOR 
a seedling from the “State of Maine,” that originated 
in 1861, as A POTATO OF THE VERY HIGHEST 
QUALITY FOR THE TABLE, and not only so when 
first dug, but throughout the year, until potatoes 
come again. To assure the public in this matter, I 


HEREBY OFFER ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


ror ANY SEEDLING, orIGINATED WITHIN TEN YEARS, 
THAT, AFTER A TRIAL OF TWO SEASONS, SHALL EXCEL 
THE EXCELSIOR as a table potato. In my catalogue 
will be found letters from twelve persons who have 
grown and eaten the Excelsior, treating of its quality, 
productiveness, and comparative earliness. Circulars 
gratis to all. A limited quantity has been put in 
my hands for sale, at $1 for one pound; $4 for four 


pounds. I am not ALLOWED TO SELL LARGER LOTS. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
ap3-4t Marblehead, Mass. 





WANTED |! 

A few active young men to work in the Nursery or 
on a Fruit Farm, where they would have a chance 
to learn thoroughly either business. Wages paid $15 
per month. Services wanted immediately, without 
further inquiry. None wanted but those who expect 
to work. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 

612 North 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ART OF LOVE—Tiis book shows how to gain 


the affections of the opposite 
sex. Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
25 cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 

ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


TEE 
ILSON 
SHUTTLE 
Sewing Machine 
















For Simplicity, Durability and 
Beauty, stands without a rival. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
CHEAPER than any other 
first-class Machine. 


Agents Wanted. 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ap3-3m] 407 and 409 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIVE FOREST 
EVERGREENS. 
W.W.Smith, Hudson, Wis. 


Sti Will furnish the following varieties, 
boxed and delivered on Steamboat on 
—.Ss=e8 the St. Croix, in good condition. Sea- 
son May 25th to June 5th. 
Balsam Fir; White and Black Spruce; White Nor- 
way and Dwarf Pine, Am. Arbor Vit# and Larch, 
from 6 to 12 inches, per 1000, $10; per 5000, $7.50 
per M.; 10,000, $5 per M. 
12 to 18 inches, per 1000, $12.50; per 5000, $10 per M; 
per 10,000, $7.50 per M. 
18 to 24 inches, $5 per 100; per 1000, $25. 
Balsam Fir and Dwarf Pine, 2 to 3 feet, for retail 
trade, per 100, $10; 3 to four feet, per 100, $15. 
The Dwarf Pine is a second growth on burnt ground 
—is recommended by the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, in “Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” Jan. 9, ’69, 
page 25. Terms made known on application. 

ap3 








A SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 

Six miles from Mineral Point or Cadet Stations, I.M. 
R. R., 50 miles from St. Louis. This farm contains 
140 acres, 35in cultivation; good log house, containing 
three rooms, with out-buildings. The farm is all good, 
tillable land but about 25 acres, which is broken and 
rough; a meeting-house and school-house adjoining. 
Persons wishing to go to see the farm, must stop at 
Cadet station and inquire of Alfred Long, who is ac- 
quainted with the place and can give any information 
as to location and route to the place. A good spring 
of water twenty steps from the house. Plenty of 
stock water on the premises. Well adapted to raising 





612 North 5th Strest, St. Louis, Mo. 


grapes or fruit of any kind. Price, $700. 
lt 


Address, H. HEDGES, Carondelet, Mo. 


To Farmers and Live Stable 


Kserers.—Dr. 8. A. Weaver’s Cerate has been ex- 
tensively used by livery stable keepers and farmers, 
and with one accord they say that for many diseases 
in animals they have never found its equal. On 
horses, two or three applications will cure the Scratch- 
es, Chafes, and Galls, whether by the harness, saddle 
or otherwise. Wash the woundsclean, and the Cerate 
freely applied will cure them in a few days, It will 
cure cracked heels and Cancer in the Tongue, Canker 
or Sore Mouth, affections of the Skin, falling off of 
the Hair, &c. Sore Teatsand Caked Udder in Cows 
are soon cured by this Cerate. Sold by medicine 
dealers generally. 


The GREAT Family MEDICINE. 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER’ 


The Pain Killer is both an internal and oxtérnal re- 
medy. The Pain Killer should be used at the first 
manifestation of cold or cough. The Pain Killer— 
don’t fail to keep it in the house ready foruse. The 
Pain Killer is an almost certain cure for Cholera, and 
has, without doubt, been more successful in curing 
this terrible disease than any other known remedy, 
oreven the mosteminent and skilful physicians. In 
India, Africa, and China, where this dreadful disease 
is ever more or less prevalent—the Pain Killer is 
considered by the natives as well as by European 
residents in those climates, a sure remedy. The Pain 
Killer—each bottle is wrapped with full directions 
for its use. 


eae Owners of HorsEs read the 


following : Cure your own horses and save the farri- 
er’sfee! The following is a letter received from Dr. 
Deal, whois a Veterinary Surgeon of great skill: 
BowERSVILLE, Harrison Co., 0., May, 1860. 
Messrs. J. N. Harris & Co., Cincinnati: I have 
given Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in many cases of 
colic, cramp, and dysentery in horses, and never 
knew it to fail to cure in asingle instance. I look 
upon it as a certain remedy. Joun R. Deat. 
For Colds, Sprains, Scratches, &c., there is no bet- 


ter Liniment. Try it. 
Riprey, 0., Dec. 9th. 
Gentlemen: This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to horses for colic, and found it the best 
remedy I ever tried. It gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy I ever used. I give for a dosehalf 
a twenty-five cent bottle, put into a pint bottle of 
warm water and molasses, and drench them with it. 
I have always cured the worst cases without delay. 
Yours truly, Jonn Porter, Prop. Ripley Hotei. 
The good people of the West should always keep 


“BAIN KILLER 


Is that preparation. Don’t be deceived by the many 
worthless stuffs offered, such as “King of Pain,” 
“Pain Paint,” and the like. The Pain Killer is known 
to be good. The Pain Killer is sold by all Druggists 
and dealers in family medicines. 


SOLD BY ALL ST. LOUIS Druggists. 


GOOD COUGH AND LUNG REMEDY. 
Will all those afflicted with Coughs or Consumption 
read the following, and learn the value of 
ALLEN’S LUNG B 
As an expectorant it has no equal. 
WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY: 
Amos Woolly, M. D., of Kosciusco county, Ind., 
says: “ For three years past I have used ALLEN’s LuNG 
BALsAM extensively in my practice, and I am satisfied 
there is no better medicine for lung diseases in use,” 
Isaac H. Doran, M. D., of Logan county, O., says: 
“ AuLEeNn’s Lune BAtsam not only sells rapidly, but 
gives perfect satisfaction in every case within my 
knowledge. Having confidence in it, and knowing 
that it possesses valuable medicinal properties, I freely 
use it in my daily practice and with unbounded suc- 
cess. As an expectorant, it is most certainly far ahead 
of any preparation I have ever yet known.” 
Nathaniel Harris, M. D., of Middlebury, Vt., says: 
“T have no doubt it will soon becomea classical rem- 
edial agent for the cure of all diseases of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and the Lungs.” 
Dr. Lloyd, of Ohio, surgeon in the army during the 
war, from exposure contracted consumption. He says: 
“T have no hesitancy in saying that it was by the use 
of your Lung Balsam that I am now alive and enjoying 
health.” 
Dr. Fletcher, of Missouri, says: “I recommend your 
Balsam in preference to any other medicine for Coughs, 
and it gives satisfaction.” 
Auben’s LunG Batsam is the remedy to cute al 
Lung and Throat difficulties Itshould be thoroughly 
tested before using any other Balsam. It will cure 
when all others fail. Directions accompany each bottle. 
J. N. Harris & Co. Sole Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











For sale by all medicine dealers. mar6-4teow 
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Knox’s Nursery at Every Man’s Door. 





Vines and Plants by Mail. Free of Charge for Packing and Carriage. 
Satisfaction in Quality of Stock, and Safety in Transmission 
Instructions for Planting, Management, &c. 


Guaranteed. 


Our perfect success in forwarding Vines and Plants 
by mail, and the very gencral satisfaction we have 
been able to give, have induced us to make arrange- 
ments for greatly enlarging this branch of our busi- 
ness. With our long experience and increased facili- 
ties, we are able te make the most liberal offers, in all 
cases guaranteeing the safe carriage of all articles 
mailed from our establishment. 


From the “N. Y. Weekly Tribune.” 

“ A New Competitor.—We see that the old Express 
Companies are finding a new competitor. The Post- 
Office Department carries Vines and Plants for a very 
small sum, indeed for a smaller one than is charged 
for a transfer from one Express Co. to another. In 
addition to this advantage is the greater one, that 
while there are Express Offices only in towns of some 
importance, there are Post-Offices everywhere. The 
Rev. Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, is the first fully to im- 
prove this opportunity. Being the most successful 
grower of Small Fruits in this country, having one 
hundred and fifty acres from which to select, knowing 
from experience what kinds will do people most good, 
and being trustworthy, he ought to reap a reward for 
his enterprise.” 

From the “* American Agriculturist.”’ 

“One of the first to go into the business of mailing 
plants was Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., and he is so 
well pleased with his experience in this matter that 
he not enly offers to mail plants, but to guarantee 
their safe arrival. His offers of collections of Vines, 
&c., by mail, are worthy the attention of those intend- 
ing to plant. We received plants from Mr. K. by mail 
long before we ever knew him, and had reason to be 
satisfied with the condition in which they reached us. 
We have before spoken of the extent of Mr. Knox’s 
Small Fruit Establishment, at which there are abund- 
ant facilities for producing and packing plants, and 
his reputation is a sufficient guarantee that he will do 
what he promises.” 

For most liberal offers by mail and otherwise, of 
Grape Vines, Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry 
plants; Gooseberry and Currant bushes, &c., in small 
or large quantities, send 10 cents for our Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 

We offer stronger inducements to purchasers than 
ever before, and guarantee satisfaction, both in quality 

of stock and prices. 

Vines and Plants for mailing must be of the best 
quality, and grown with special reference to this mode 
of transmission, and experience as to the proper mode 
of packing is absolutely essential. 

Failure so often occurs from the want of the right 
kind of stock, and knowledge as to packing, that 
many persons have been discouraged from ordering 
by mail; but our offers guarantee safety and satisfac- 
tion. 

Among other offers, by mail, in our Price-List, we 
direct special attention to the following: 


A Complete Assortment of 
Grapes, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Gooseberries and Currants. 


FOR $10, 
We will send to any Post-office address in the United 


GRAPE VINES. 
6 Concord. The most valuable grape in America. 
lives. The best American Wine Grape. 
1 Hartford, 1 Creveling. The best very early grapes 
yet thoroughly tested. 
1 Iona. 1 Martha—White Concord. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
50 Jucunda—Our No. 700. Greatly the most valua 
ble of all our strawberries. 
12 Fillmore. Second only to Jucunda. 
12 Burr’s New Pine, 12 Golden Seeded—best very 
early varieties. 
12 Wilson—the best for canning. 
12 Agriculturist. 
RASPBERRIES. 
1 Clarke. Hardy and very good. 
1 Philadelphia. Hardy, good, and a great bearer. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
The best. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
2 American Seedling. Very good and a great bearer. 
CURRANTS. 
3 Versaillaise. The most valuable. 
3 White Grape. Best White. 
FOR $20, we w2ll Send 
GRAPE VINES: 
12 Concord. 6 Ives. 6 Creveling. 1 Hartford, 1 Iona. 
1 Martha—White Concord. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
100 Jueunda—Our No. 700. 12 Fillmore. 
New Pine. 12 Golden Seeded. 


2 Kittatinny. 


12 Burr’s 
12 Wilson. 





12 Agriculturist. 
6 Clarke. 
RASPBERRIES: 


6 Philadelphia. 
2 Naomi. 

BLACKBERRIES: 12 Kittatinny, 2 Wilson’s Early. 

GOOSEBERRIES: 3 Amorican Seedling. 

CURRANTS: 6 Versaillaise, 4 White Grape. 


The above vines and plants will be 
1. All No.1. 2. Carefully Marked. 3. Safely 
Packed. 4. Postpaid. 5. Their Safe Carriage 
Guaranteed. 6. Accompanying cach Package, 
there will be Printed Instructions for their Man- 
agement and Cultivation. 


We are induced to make the above offers: 

1. Because there are many points throughout the 
country which can not be easily reached except by 
mail. 

2. Where there are express facilities, the charges 
are often unreasonable. 

By the above arrangement, wherever there is a 
Post-Office, parties ordering may be sure of getting a 
first-class article delivered to them as safely as their 
letters, and FREE OF CHARGE. 

Thus every family throughoutthelength and breadth 
of the country has the opportunity of securing, by a 
small outlay, a complete and valuable selection of 
SMALL Fruits. 

All orders will be filled in rotation as received, or at 
times designated, as far as practicable. 

Tue New Epition of our Descriptive and ILuuvs- 
TRATED SMALL Fruit CATALOGUE of 52 pages, and 
Price-List for Spring of 1869, of 16 pages, contain 
much valuable information for amateur and profes- 
sional fruit-growers, and will be sent to all applicants 





States, 
[ap3-2t] 


enclosing 10 cents. 


J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GENUINE CLARKE Raspberry. 
$10 per 100; $75 per 1000. 50 plants at the 100 rates; 
500 plants at the 1000 rates. 
Small Fruits at Reduced Prices. 
ap3-2t 


Send for Catalogue of 
M. D. BOWMAN, 
Vancennes, Ind. 








Fire Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
WINDOW WASHER and GARDEN ENGINE, for 
$5. Unequalled for applying liquids to destroy in- 
sects on plants, vines, fruit trees, garden and field 
crops. Send stamp for circulars to N. E. P. Pump 


PER RRR RE RR 


To rue Workin@ CLAss:—I am now prepared j, 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moment; 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents tog; 
per evening, is easily earned by persons of either gey 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as much ag men, 
Great inducements are offered those who will deyoy 
their whole time to the business; and, that ey 
son who sees this notice, may send me their addrey 
and test the business for themselves, I make the fj. 
lowing unparalleled offer: To all who are not yaqj 
satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to pay fy 
the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, directions, 
&c., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 cts. Aq. 
dress E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 

Sabbath School Superintendents 
Should send 35 cents for a specimen copy of the ly. 
test and best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. 
P. Webster, entitled the 

SIGNET RING, 
A choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
hymns and tunes, arranged as solos, duets, trios, aad 
choruses, all but six of which were composed expressly 
for this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, 
Clark and Washington Streets, Chicago. 


$1 A DAY to Agents selling Smtvers’ Pater 








Exastic Brooms. Horace Greely says: “ 
predict its success.” CLEGG & C0., 


38 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 
Early Rose Potato. 


One lb. EARLY ROSE, 

sent by mail, post-paid, $1. 4 lbs. - 
EARLY ROSE, sent by mail, post- €) oO 
paid, $3. Best Spring Wheat in 
the world; the earliest and most 
productive Corn; wonderful yield- 
ing Oats—white and black—weigh- 
ing 45 pounds to the bushel; Spring 
Barley; Grass Seeds; Fowls; Eggs; 
Hogs; the Great Feed Cutter. Send for the EXPER. 
IMENTAL FARM JOURNAL—most valuable Mag. 
azine issued in this country—only $1.50 per year— 
Subscribe if you want to make your Farm pay. Aié- 
dress, GEO. A. DEITZ, Cnamberssoure, Pa. 


100 Yards of SHEETING, 


For a Club of 100 in our Great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion secures it, 
Send for circulars with new commission rates, before 
sending your clubselsewhere. One trial will convince 
you that our terms to agents are not excelled, and 
the quality of our goods unequalled by any other 
house in our line of business. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO, 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
$3000$ SALARY. Address, U. 8. Prano Co. N.Y. 
- THE TANITE EMERY WHEEL Cuts fast, does 
not glaze, gum, heat or smell, and is cheap. Foreir- 
culars, address Tue Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
By’subscribing tothe MUSICAL INDEPENDES! 
a large quarto monthly musical magazine, you can 
therein obtain every year over 


$20 Worth of Music for $2. 


Each number contains, in addition to the usual amount 
of interesting musical reading, $1.75 worth of the 
choicest Songs, Duets and Quartettes (with Piano, Or- 
gan or Melodeon Accompaniment,) and beautiful se- 
lections of solo pieces for Piano, Organ or Melodeon, 
such as Marches, Polkas, Variations, Mazurkas, Oper- 
atic Selections, &c. First six numbers now ready.— 
Price, $2 per year. Specimen copies sent for 25 cents 
each, by the Publishers, LYON & HEALY, Clark and 
Washington Streets, Chicago. 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 


For Marking Clothing, &c. 
Single, 50c.; 3 for$1; per doz. $2.75; per grs. $23. 
Sent, freight paid on receipt of price. 
More Convenient than ink.—Am. Agriculturist. 
Invaluable to the housekeeper.—Godey’s Lady’s Boek 
A very useful article—Am. Institute Report, 1867. 
Address, Indelible Pencil Co. 
Norrnamprton, Mass. 
J&F-SOLD by Stationers and Dealers Everywhere. 


SORGO AND SOUTHERN CANE. 
The American Sorgo Manual for 1869, contains full 
directions for cultivating Sorghum, Manufacturing 
Syrup and Sugar, the latest improvements in Macbit- 
ery, and other information of great importance. Sen! 
free. Address, GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., Buffalo, 
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sear old trees, at $15 per 
mar20 


hurdred. Two hundred $25. 
D. B. WIER, Lacon, Ill. 

















BLACK HAWK GRAPES. 


Itis well known that we bought all the stock of these 
two varieties, a few years ago, from Mr. Miller, at a 
high price. If we had forced their propagation by 
green wood and other detrimental practices, we might 
have had previously alarge supply of vines to offer. 
put we preferred to preserve their healthy constitu- 
tion, and send them out in due time and in good 
condition, to establish their reputation as the 


Best Two New Grapes Now Be- 
fore the Public. 


We can furnish 1, 2and 3 year old vines. 

The MARTHA fills a want long felt for a FIRST- 
(LASS WHITE GRAPE. We subjoin a few testi- 
nonialsof its merits, and might add many more: 

“The most promising of allthe new grapes.”—(eo. 
Husman, author of “Grapes and Wines.” 

“Qne of the finest grapes I have ever tasted.”— 
Thos. Meehan, Ed. Gardener’s Monthly. 

“It will be found the most valuable white grape 
yet introduced, and is emphatically a grape for the 
people, as everybody that can grow a vine can have 
abeautiful White grape of the finest quality.”—Geo. 
VW. Campbell. 

“Taking hardiness, healthiness, and all other good 
qualities into consideration, I regard it as of more 
value than all the rest of the White grapes put to- 
gether.”—John A. Warder, Pres. Ohio Hort. Soc. 

For full information in reference to this grape, aleo 
the BLACK HAWK, and many others, with reduced 
prices, seo our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
ud Price List, which will be sent to all applicants 


inelosing 10 cents. J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ap3-26 Pe 
LARGE 


Vines and Plants 
TE BEARING. 


With an increased 
interest in SMALL 
Fruit Culture, there 
has arisen a great de- 
mand for Vines and 
Plants of the largest 
size and best quality. 
Young America is im- 
patient of delay, and 
those advanced in 
life do not wish to 
“plant for their heirs” 
entirely, but desire 
themselves to “EAT 
THE Fruit of their do- 
ings. We regard this 
desire as praisewor- 
thy. While there is enjoyment in planting, cultiva- 
ting, and watching the progress of growth, there is 
ay increased delight in the fruition of our la- 
ors, 

At considerable expense, we have grown and are 
bow prepared to furnish stock that can not fail to 
sive entire satisfaction to those wanting the earliest 
and best results. 

Our special Price-List for Vines and Plants of the 
above character will be mailed to all applicants, and, 
ilo, when desired, to those sending 10 cents for the 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue and General 


Price List. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 













ap3—2t 
ett 


LDS YOUNG FARMER’S MANUALS, 
Vols. 1 and 2, on “The Farm and the Workshop ;” 
ind, “How to Make the Farm Pay ’—can be had at 
$2.50 per Vol. at this office. Also, Taz Horse AnD 
us Diszases, by Jennings, V. S., Price $2.50. En- 
Close Stamp, and address Cuas. W. Murtrepr, 612, 





HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 


WILL MAKE THE ENSUING SEASON (BEGIN- 
ning April 10th and ending July Ist, 1869), at the 
Mound City Track. The number of mares will be 
limited—consequently those wishing to secure the use 
of this high-bred Hambletonian stallion should apply 
early to the undersigned, or address Post-Office Box 
2484, St. Louis. 

Call or send as above for pedigree, description, 
photograph of horse and terms. 
mar27-8*. JOHN DILL, Groom. 


Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 














1869. 
Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEEDS 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descrip- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds and 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 


“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 


colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to allothers, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 
Iam also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &e. 
Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 





FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring 1869. 


Standard Fruit Trees for Orchards. 

Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 

Grape Vines—Old and new varieties. 

Strawberries, and otber Small Fruits; best new and 
old sorts. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 

Evergreen Trees. 

Flowering Shrubs and Plants. 

Roses, Pwonies, Dablias, etc.; superb cvllections. 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 

Our general stock is the largest and most complete 
in the country. Prompt and careful attention given 
to every order, large or small. Catalogues contain- 
ing full information, supplied as follows; 


No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 

No 2— - “ Ornamental Trees, &c., 10c. 
No. 3— “ “ Greenhouse Plants, &c., 5e. 
No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 
[Established, 1840.] Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
feb27mar6,20ap3 


30,000 Miami Black Cap Raspberry 
Plants for sale. Western Fruit Growers! Why waste 
time and money on those new, upstart raspberries at 
$2 and $3 per doz., when you can purchase the old, 
tried, and reliable Miami, for $8 per M. I have 
gathered from one hill a gallon of ripe berries. 
Send on your orders to FRANK SMITH, 
Box 130, Centralia, Illinois. 





mar27 


Small Fruits for Spring Planting. 
We grow Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants largely for market, at Bowman’s 
Small Fruit Farm. ; 

Purchasers may depend upon getting strong plants 
of the most profitable varieties. Correspondence so- 





licited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Catalogues with reduced price list free. 


J. M. JORDAN’S 


NU RSE RY, 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, SHRUBS, ROSES; AND 
General Assortment of 


NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE. 


Norton’s Virginia Cuttings, $2 per M. 
Concord “s $3 « 
mar27—4t 2a~ Catalogues Free. 
FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 
Settlers Wanted. Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
been permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 
svuri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
erly Jeffstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
to sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
for actual improvement, at very low prices. Address; 
D. R. MASON, Benton City, Audrain Co., Mo, 
Or, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 
St. Louis, Mo mar27-13t 


Horse Plum Pits, 
THE BEST FOR STOCKS 


Moist and frosted since early in autumn. 
lent condition to germinate. 
10 busbels, $85. 


Standard Productions, Rarities and 
NOV HLTIES. 


Send 2 red stamps for Catalogues. W. F. HEIKES, 
mar27-2t Nurseries, Dayton, Ohio. 


A 


In excel- 
Per bushel, $9; per 


9 








Kittatinny Blackberry plants, Ist quality, $10 per 
1,000. Wilson, Clarke, Philadelphia, &c., greatly re- 
duced in price. Iona, Israella, Adirondac, and other 
Vines, $8 per 100; by mail, 15c.. Nicanor Strawber- 
ry plants, $3 per 100. Large Red Tomato, postpaid 
by mail, 10c per} oz; $2 perlb. Maupay’s Superior 
do., the best well established variety ; large, smooth, 
round, thick flesh, 25¢c per } oz. Lesher’s Mammoth 
Asparagus; best, large, 25c per 4 oz. Imperial Cab- 
bage Lettuce; very fine, 10c per } oz.; $2 per lb. 
MAHLON MOON 
mar27-3t Morrisville, Bucks Co. Pa 


ahead oe pt BLACK 
This well-approved and delicious Black Cap Rasp- 
berry, originated in the village of Gowanda, N. Y., 
and has been in cultivation 9 years. It has, every 
year, borne large and abundant crops. Although in 
some respects like the Doolittle, itis in every way su- 
perior; and it is TrHORNLESS, and very desirable on 
that account. 

Single plant by mail and prepaid, 25 cents. 

$2.00 


12. plants * ye 

50 am ” $7.00 
100 “by express, $12.00 
n00 a“ «“ $40.00 


“6 “ 


$75.00 
For Sale by COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo- 


1000 





The Premium Sanford Corn. 
EVERY FARMER 


Should send for my Circular, giving history of Sanford 
Corn and testimonials from those who have tested it 
the pastseason. Sent outin small quantities for trial, 
it has met with universal favor, and East, Wzsr, 
Nortu and Sours indorse it as being the BEST Field 
Corn. It ripens Early, and will yield more with the 
same culture than any other variety—has taken the 
highest premium at Suffolk Co., N. Y., Agricultural 
Fair for three successive years. It was highly recom- 
mended at the sessions of Am. Institute Farmers’ Club, 
N. Y., Feb. 9th and 16th. One quart by mail postpaid, 
75e. One peck by express, $2. One bushel, $6. On 
receipt of $1, I will forward, postpaid, to any address, 
one pound EARLY ROSE and one pint of Sanford 
Corn. Early Rose, Harrison potatoes, and the genu- 
ine Ramedell’s Norway Oats, by bus. or bbl., at lower 
rates than they can be obtained elsewhere, Circulars 
sent free. Address, ‘ 
8S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, 

Ap3-2t. Long Island, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 
We have a good supply of NANSEMOND, BER- 
MUDAS, and BRAZILLIAN WHITE. For, par- 
ticulars, address, WM. STEWART & CO., 
mar20-5t Quincy, Illinois. 














North 5th Street, St. Louis. mar. 20-eow-tf. 


M. D. BOWMAN, Vincennes, Ind. 


ap3-2t 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 











THE 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 





THE ONLY PERFECT COMBINED MACHINE. 





AND MOWER! 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 


REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 
FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, [ll.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office in St. Louis, at No. 1246 
Broadway. 


DICK RANSOM, General Agent, 


Address ‘‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either place. 
marl3-3m 


‘ONIANA AHOAAA LATHAWVd HNO UOa ANAS 


gl EW 


COAL 
COOKING 


STOVES! 


AND 





FOR WOOD 


Adapted to the wants of 


WESTERN PEOPLE! 
They Stand Unequalled 


For Economy in Fuel; 
For Durability; 
For Capacity in 
Baking, 
, Boiling, 
Broiling and 
Roasting; 
For Simplicity in Management; 
For Cleanliness in Cooking; 
For Beauty of Design; 
For Smoothness of Castings and 


Elegance of Finish, 
and as 
Perfect Cooking Stoves in 


Every Respect. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail 
BY, THE 
Excelsior Manufacturing 
Company, 


612 and 614 North Main Street, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ARK HOME INSTITUTIONS 


MANUFACTURED IN THE WEST AND 


My Catalogues of Choice FLower Srxps and 
SPRING BULBS, 
Are now ready, and will be sent to all applicant, 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
feb13tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


NATIVE EVERGREENS$ 


From Forest and Transpianted, 

We will furnish the following varieties from forests 
to12inches: Balsam Fir, American Spruce, Hemloc 
White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, American Arbor 
Vite; also American Larch, Sugar Maple Seedling anj 
Mountain Ash. Send for Circular, 

S. L. KEITH, Palatine, Cook Co., Ij, 
ja 23-eow t feb 20 then tf. 








500,000 OSAGE PLANTS _ 


Yet unsold, tor delivery next spring. Price $3 pe 


Mon R.R. Lexpect to have 7 to 10,000,000 reaq 
for delivery next fall. CHS. PATTERSOK, 
mar6-5t Kirksville, Adair Co, Mo, 


EGGS from pure bred imported 
FOWLS.—Houdan, Le Fleche and Creve ‘Voeur, § 
per doz. White Leghorn (yellow legged), $2.50 per 
doz. Silver Sebright Bantams, $3 per doz. Fresh 
and carefully handled. Address, Cnas. L. Gitpis, 
marl3—4t St. Louis, Mo. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES _ 
For sale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO, 
feb20-S8t Alton, Ill, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE, 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pare 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’! Fair. Also the winner of the lstprize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigsship. 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sowsnor 
ready to serve. Addres:, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 

Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 


Bedding Plants, Roses, Etc. Etc. 


Grown in quantity tur the Trade. Descriptive Cats 
logue mailed free to all applicants. Inisa Juntpsrs 
and Siperian Arzor Vit, well-rooted cuttings, 4to 
6 inches, $4 per 100; $30 per 1000. Concorp, extr 
1 year old from long cuttings, $8 per 100; $50 per 
1000. DrLAwarE, 2 years old from single eye, $5 
per 100; $100 per 1000. Improved Black Cap Rasp- 
berry, $10 per 1000. Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
$4 per 1000. Address, HEINL BRO$.,; 

mar20-4t Terre Havre, Inv. 


OOO 


Sweet Potatoes, of the Nansemonid 
variety, $3 per bushel. Also, HARRISON Potatoes, 
at $4 ver barrel. Large orders less. 
mar20-2t NOAH CAMERON, Lawrence, Kaa. 
BERRY HILL GARDEN, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
500,000 Wilson Strawberries. 10,000 Lawton Black- 
berries. 5,000 Concord Grape Roots, 2 years old, $8 
per100. Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries in vs- 
riety. Conover’s Colossal and Giant Asparagus 
Roots. Vegetable Plants in season. Wholesale and 
Retail, per mail or express. Send stamp for circular. 
IRA B. WAMBAUGH, 
Box 448, Dayton, Ohio. 
Sweet Cherries. A large lot of 
beautiful trees, 4 to 5 feet, on Mahaleb roots, best va- 
rieties, at $3 per doz.; $20 per 100. D. B. WIER, 
mar20 Lacon, Marshall Co., Ill. 


THE EARLIEST AND BEST 
Sra pe Wines. 


No. 1 two years old Concords, Delawares, Dianss 
and Hartford Prolifics, for sale at $1.50 per doz.; $10 
per 100, or $80 per 1000. No. 1 two years old Adi- 
rondacs, Allen’s Hybrids, Crevelings, Ionas, Israel!as, 
Miles and Union Village, at $2.50 per doz., or $15 
per 100. No. 1 two years old Rogers’ Hybrids, Nos. 
3, 4,15 and 19, at $3 per doz., or $20 per 100. 

No. 2 vines, land 2 years old, at a reduction of 
ONE-THIRD from awvove prices, Cash with order, % 
C.0.D., by Express. W. C. BOYCE, 
mar20-3t « Lockport, Niagara Co., N.Y. 


BEETS. SEND STAMP to tht 
Little Man (3 feet 10 inches high) for his cirsular 
the American Bee Hive, Harrison Bee Feeders, Ital- 
ian and Egyptian Bees, and the Bee Keeper's Tex! 
Book. Also circulars of all kinds of PURE BRED 
POULTRY. Address, COL. J. LBFFEL, 
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mar20-4t 








mar20-3t Springfield, Obio. 


April 3 
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FLOWER SEEDS, _ 
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, Cold, or Sore Throat. 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 
SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 
TO CONTINUE, 
Irritation of the Lungs, a per- 
manent Throat Affection, or 
an Incurable Lung Disease 
iS OFTEN THE RESULT. 


ND Brown's 
aay Bronchial Troches, 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give imme- 
diate relief. 
For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Trocues useful in clearing the voice when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
The fRochES are recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
nen throughoutthecountry. Being an article of true 
nerit, and having PROVED their efficacy by a test of 
many years, each year finds them in new localities in 
various parts of the world, and the Trocues are uni- 
versally pronounced betver than other articles. 
Qstain-only “Brown’s Broncarat Trocues,” and 
donot take any of the WORTHLESS IMITATIONS that 
nay be offered. 
Dec. 26-4m. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


$60 uty (Established in 1826.) 
& b Bells for Churches, Academies, 


Teough 






pan gHlAL 


S 
Gin 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 












; 2 Factories, etc., of which more have 
@ been made at this establishment 
pethan at all the other founderies in 
the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
oH. A. & G.R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 
feb27-15t 


Curls! Curls! 
SAMPLES 
PSENT FREE. 


Asample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent 
freto any address. The Curtigue will curl the 
straightest hair on the first application (without in- 
jury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 

Address with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman, 

feb13—" 3t Obio. 















. CHARLES PARKER. 
(Smvv For Cincyian.) MERIDEN CONN 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Send for Circular, &c., to Meriden, Conn. 
feh13-8t 








SPRING 1869, 
Rochester Commercial Nutseries. 
(Established, 1830.) 
I WM. 8S. LITTLE, Proprietor. 
offer for Spring Saves a Large and UNBROKEN 
Dortment of Nursery Products of excellent quality. 
*scriptive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. The Cir- 
tular Of prices, per duzen, per 100, per 1000, sent to 
all applicants. 
ad urserymen, Dealers and Planters, large and small, 
dress, WM. S. LITTLE, 
mardapr Rochester, N. Y. 


A MYSTERY--ANY PERSON 
sending us their address with 25 cents enclosed, will 
receive by mail the name and carte-de-visite of their 
future wife or husband. Reeves & Co., 78 Nassau St. 
jan30-10t New York. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD: SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Atrua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 

SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 

May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Cloyer Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 
And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, forsale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 
For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 
614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 























AGENTS WANTED FOR 


How to Make the Farm Pay 


Hiow to double the value of land and the profits on 
stock; how to raise three times the quantity of all 
farm crops to an acre, etc. 750 pages. 140 illustra- 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Month, 
according to ability andenergy. Send for a Circular 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
jan23—3m. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS: 

Cresylic Plant Protector, 

For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 

In cans, 1, Zand 5 pounds. 

Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 

vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 

the quality of the wool. : 

Cresylic Ointment 

Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 

Will destroy vermin on animals and protect them 

from flies, etc, 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 
Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, etc. 
Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Ete. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


Tree Seedlings & General Nursery 


Stock of all kinds. “Young, healthy trees and planis 
for shipping long distances. Cheap! Send for Price 
List to the Lacon Nurseries and Fruit Farm. 








Fresh Garden, Flower and 


Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 
PRE-PAID, BY MAIL. 

A complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
either Seeds $1.00. True Cape Cod Cranberry, with 
directions for culture on high or low land. New 
fragrant Everblooming Japan Honeysuckle, charm- 
ing new hardy vine, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. New Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per lb., 
5 Ibs. $3.00, pre-paid. Priced Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, also trade I#sts. Seeds on Commission. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries & Seed Establishment 
‘a Pe eat Mass. Established 1842. 
an 9- 


Young Trees Cheap for Shipping. 
Standara Pear, $35 per 100; Dwarf Pear, $20 per 100; 
Cherry, standard and dwarf, $20 per 100; Plum, $35 
per 100; Dwarf Apple, $20 per 100; Standard Apple, 
$10 per 100. All extra strong, 1 year from bud. 
Apple, 2 year old, $15 per 100. Stark Apple, 1 year, 
same. Address, D. B. WIER, Lacon, Marshall Co., 
mar20 Illinois. 


$500.000 REWARD — 


In Beautiful Presents have been paid our Agents in 
all parts of the Union, and we would say to the La- 
dies that for ONE DOLLAR we are selling Silks, 
Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, Furni- 
ture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, &c., 
&c. Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge to 
Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards. 

p- Circulars sent free to any address. 

N. B. Shun all houses in this line with flaming ad- 
vertisements, as they deceive you with long schedules 
and promises, which they have not the power or will 





to fulfil. Yours, very truly, 
WYETH & CO., P. 0. Box 2931. 
Oct17-6mos. 42 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Barrels SEED POTATOES. 

Early Rose, $1 per pound; three pounds, $2. 

Early Goodrich and Harrison potatoes, $2 per bush- 
el; $5 per barrel. Warranted pure and true to 
name. Send for catalogue. J. K. HUDSON, 

feb27 tap17 Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


PEAR TREES---We have a very 
choice lot of dwarf and standard Pear trees, which 
were grown for our own planting, but not having been 
able to get the ground prepared, we now propose to 
sell them. Dwarf pears, 2 years old, 6 to 7 feet, well 
branched, and the best we have seen any where, con- 
sisting of Buffum, Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Howell, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of 
Winkfield. Standard pears, 6 to 8 feet high, well fur- 
nished w h branches, and unexcelled for health and 
vigor, eosisting of Bartlett, Buffum, Catillac, Doy- 
enne d’Ete, Dearborn’s Seedling, Howell, Gunsell’s 
Bergamot, Louise Bonne de Jersey Seckel, Sheldon, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Lawrence, Winter Nelis grafted 
standard height, and .Clapp’s Favorite. 
Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Il. 
mar6—8t 
’ 
GRAPE VINES. 
Herbemont (Layers), Norton’s Virginia (Layers), 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other leading varie- 
ties, at very low rates by the hundred or thousand, 
Also, DAnLIAs, GreennousEe annd other Beppine 
Plants, Roses, Gladiolus, &c. Catalogues free to all 
applicants. Add:ess, HENRY MICHEL, 
feb13tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRISON SEED POTATOES 
For sale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Mlinois, 
at $2 50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 
Blackberries. Warranted hardy 
and productive. Kittatinny and Missouri Mammotn; 
Also Wilson’s Early forthe South. RaSPBERRIES 
—Philadelphia and Clarke. Also, all the older stand- 
ard varieties at greatly reduced prices, at the Lacon 
Nurseries and Fruit Farm. D.B.WIER, Proprietor, 
mar20 Lacon, Ills. 


FRUIT GROWERS, LOOK HERE! 


Peach Trees, 12 varieties, No. 1, $100 per M. 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, No. 1, $100 per M. 
Concord Grape Vines, No. 1, $50 per M. 

Delaware and Ives’ Seedling, each, No. 1, $110 per M. 
Doolittle Raspberry, $7.50; Miami, $9; and Kirtland, 
$10 per M. Davidson’s Thornless, $8 per hundred. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, $3 per M. and 
$23 per 10,000; other varieties low. Our'trees, vines 
and plants are well rooted? HANFORD & (O., 

















mar20 D. B. WIER, Proprietor, Lacon, Ills. 





feb20-8t Bristol, Elkhart Co., Ind. 
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DEERE’S WALKING CULTIVATOR. 


Yea Over 2,000 sold and in use last season. 


Its economy over a Double Shovel Plow is conceded by all. 
As a Corn Cultivator, cannot be excelled. The most perfect machine for putting in small grain. 


Our HAWKEYE SULKY CULTIVATOR 


Has been GREATLY IMPROVED this season, and has been brought to such perfection that it is every- 
where regarded asthe ONLY RELIABLE and VERY BEST Sulky Cultivator extant. 


Send for Circulars, Hawkeye Sulky Cultivator, or Deere’s Walking Cultivator. 


Our General Catalogue of 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
mailed, free of postage, 
to all applicants 


Wm. Koenig & Co., 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 
No. 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 





OSAGE ORANGE 


SEED. 


Largest stock, finest seed, and lowest rates, in 
the market. Send in your orders for 
any quantity. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
No. 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Seeds and Agricultural Implements. 


Osage Orange 


SEED. 


We call the attention of Farmers and Nurserymen 
generally, to the fact, that we are just in receipt of 
our supply of 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


Received within the last few days 


¥ae> DIRECT" FROM TEXAS. 


We recommend it as PURE and GENUINE. We 
offer it at a price that will defy competition. Any 
information will be willingly given by addressing, 


BARNUM & BRO., 


Nos. 14 and 16 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
feb27-St 


“Belleville, Ills., Vibrators,” 
Or, COX & ROBERTS’ THRESHERS 


The best and Cheapest. Send for Circular. 


HARRISON &.CO., Belleville, Ills. 
«Mar27—4¢ es 





THE CHRISTIAN, 60 Cents! 


A large, live, 8-page monthly religious and family 
paper, containing incidents, records of providences, 
sketches, music, poetry, true stories, pictures, reading 
for young, old, saints, and sinners. No sectarianism, 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 
60 cts. a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday Schools, 
10 copies $4. Send10 cts. for 3 specimens before you 
forget it. Vol. 4 begins Jan., 69. More than 1000 
pages new, live tracts, for $1. Address, H. L. HAST- 
INGS, Scrreturat Tract Repository, 19 Lindall St. 
Boston, Mass. mar20-4t. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S 


Night Scenes 
IN THE BIBLE. 


On fine, rose-tinted paper, with steel engravings 
costing over $3000.00, and of unrivalled beauty, gran- 
deur, delicacy andexcellence. Highly commended by 
Bishops Morris, Simpson and Clark, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, the entire religious press, college professors, 
and clergymen of every denomination. One says, “It 
is a beautiful, fascinating, impressive, invaluable 
book;” another, “It is precious as gems;” another 
“It ought to bea household book throughout the En- 
glish speaking worfd.” Great inducements to Clergy- 
men, Teachers, Students and Agents. One agent sold 
302 in three weeks, another 87 in one week, another 
46 in one day, and soon. For circular, the recom- 
mendations, price, and terms to Agents, address, 
ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., Cin- 
cinnati, 0., Chicago, IIll., or St. Louis, Mo. mar20-4t. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS, 6 to 12 
inches high, at $5 per1,000. Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, 
White: Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. Packing free. 
10,000 for $40. Instructions for planting, sent with 
each lot.” JAMES A. ROOT, 
mar27-3t } Skaneateles, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 

We have a fine lot of strong, well-rooted vines, con- 
sisting of Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, Norton’s 
Virginia, &c., which wé guarantee to be inferior to 
none, and equaled by very few sent out by, otlrer parties. 
Price List now ready and sent to all applicants free. 

Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Ill. 

oct3—6mos . 











EARLY YORK POTATOR 


We believe this to be one of the best varieties o 
early potatoes in cultivation. And it has this adyg, 
tage, it has been thoroughly tested in the West, ang 
has been found to succeed admirably. Jonathan 
riam, late farm superintendent of the Illinois Indy. 
trial University, has bad the Early,,York and-mosty 
the newer varieties ofearly potatges in cultivation, anj 
says he finds none to surpass the Karly York, 

We will furnish the Karly York, and deliver to any 
express office, in sacks, at $2.50 per bushel, or $15) 
per half bushel, or $1 per peck. 

COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 N. 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


IRON and WIRE FENCES 


fron Ox Hurdle fence; Iron Sheep Hurdle fenee. 
Wire Webbing for Sheep and Poultry Yards; Troy 
Farm Gates; Guards for Stable Divisions; Stor 
Fronts, Factories, &e,; Tree Guards; Ornamental 
Wire Work for Porches, Greenhouses, &c.; Wire Rail. 
ing for Cottage, Garden and Cemetery enclosures; 
Mosquito Netting, aud every variety of Wire Work, 
Every Information furnished by Manufacturers, 


M. WALKER & SONS, 


No. 11 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
feb6-12tlam 


Notice to Farmers, Dairymen and Horsemen. 
BreiniG, Fronerietp & Co.’8s VEGETABLE 
CaTTtLe Powner. Z89"First introduced in 1848, 
This preparation contains the latest ‘aifd= most ap. 
proved remedies for all diseases to which horset, cat. 
tle or swine, are incident—either as a preventiveora 
cure—in the early stages of the dreaded disease of 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA or RINDERPEST, 
Now making fearful inroads among our cattle. This 
Powder has already achieved a reasonable reputation, 
It is compounded on strictly chemical principles; 
contains the elements to form healthy blood and gen- 
erate animal heat; and is warranted to make an ip- 
crease of at least 25 per cent. in the animal produet, 
either as fat or as milk and butter, upon the same 
amount of food. Prepared by Fred. A. Miller, So 
Agent, No. 128 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Ps. 
N. B. Do not fail to send for PAMPHLET giving full par- 
ticulars. feb64t-lam 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, his well-improved 
Fruit Farm, near Iron Mountain R.R., Washington 
County, Mo.—6 acres in vineyard, 15 acres orchard, 
2frame houses, etc. etc. Will be sold cheap andon 
easy terms. For further particulars, apply to 
F. WILL, Hopewell Furnace, Washington Co., Mo, 
or to N. J. Colman, Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
jan30-3m 
FRUIT BOXES. 

Cash orders for the Hatuock, the Lock, and the 
OcTAGoNn Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also for 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 





filled by C. COLBY & CO., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobden), 
| 4 B Illinois. 


feb13-13t 





Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 


Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16: pages, on fine book pa 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terus—Iwo 
DoLuArs a year in advance. For a club of 5 NEW 
subséribers and $10, a copy Free one year. | Or for 
aclub of 8 oxp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
ear. 
‘ Apvertisina RatEs—20 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 30 cents per line last pag® 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. : 
The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat Wort ¥ 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers : 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists - 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very bes 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are ust y 





advertised. 








